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SYNOPSIS OF NAVAL ACTIONS. 


(From the British Naval Chronicle.) 


An article, the first part of which the reader will find 
below, has lately made its appearance in the British Naval 
Chronicle. It appears to contain all that has hitherto been 
urged, as well as every thing that can be urged in extenuation 
of the numerous disasters of England during the last war, on 
the ocean and the lakes, together with a garnishing of inven- 
tion, sneering, and sarcasm. We have all heard these excu- 
ses before, but there are some admissions made by this “ Bri- 
tish Naval Officer’’ in his zeal to account for the almost miracu- 
lous disparity of loss in these actions, which cannot be ac- 
counted for by the mere disparity of force, which we consider 
as decisive of the question of superiority. We mean there- 
fore to give the whole of it to our readers in our subsequent 
numbers, together with some accompanying remarks, in order 
that a fair judgment may be formed. We have preferred giving 
VOL, VII. 37 
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the “Synopsis” entire, rather than quote extracts from it, 
not only because we considered it the fairest way, but for the 
reason that if on any occasion we deviated into severity of 
remark, our readers might refer to that article for our justifi- 
cation. 


A SYNOPSIS OF NAVAL ACTIONS BETWEEN THE SHIPS OF HIS BRI- 
TANNIC MAJESTY AND OF THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE 
LATE WAR.—BY A BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER ON THE AMERI- 
CAN STATION. 

“ Mr. Epiror, 

“ PERMIT me to present you a history of the encounters of 
British with American public and private armed ships: it was my 
intention to narrate such losses of national ships only as were, or 
by the rules of our service should have been preceded by resist- 
ance, however slight or unavailing. IE have since determined to 
include all losses of regular men-of-war sustained by either nation 
through the other’s means; also casual méetings of the respective 
national vessels, in which the stronger force not merely declined 
engaging, but ran away from an enemy often more daring than 
discrect. | 

‘“ American accounts of all these matters are drawn up not 
more to animate the citizens, than to acquire a name among the 
nations of Europe at our expense. In these metaphysical pro- 
ductions truth is never an obstacle. What Englishman can read 
them without feelings of indignation?—A former volume of yours 
contains the translation of a letter from the captain of Le Gene- 
reaux, 74 tothe French government, detailing his capture of the 
Leander fifty-gun ship. That, except for its brevity, affordsa 
tolerable specimen of the official correspondence of American 
naval commanders. The latter have an advantage however, in 
the talents of their numerous commentators for drawing inferen- 
ces and explaining ambiguities to suit the wishes of the writer 
and the taste of the public. 

“ Much has been said both in public and private about the cap- 
ture of so many of our national vessels by the Americans. On our 
side bewailings and excuses—on the enemy’s exaggerations and 
boastings have been invariably resorted to; but no where can we 
find a fair statement of the force engaged in the different actions. 
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“ British accounts of actions are sometimes. faulty, but rather 
for want of minuteness than for studied misrepresentation. Our 
credit has suffered more by painters and journalists than by the 
official statements of British officers. A handsome engraving of 
the action between the Shannon and Chesapeake is turned from 
With disgust by those acquainted with the real force of the ships. 
The enemy shows fifteen guns of a side on her main-deck, when 
she had only fourteen, her bridal-port being as usual vacant. 
Should that pass unobserved he that can read is at once informed 
below, that the Chesapeake mounted forty-nine, the Shannon 
thirty-eight guns. Either the actual meunting or the rate of both 
ships should be given, not the mounting of one and the rate of 
the other. This lays us open to an enemy who, we should recol- 
lect, speaks our own language, and can therefore recriminate with 
double effect. Besides, did the Shannon’s action need any em- 
bellishment? 

“ The period elapsed since most of the battles were fought, 
has brought to light many particulars respecting the armament of 
the American ships that were at first (for purposes of exultation 
no doubt) industriously concealed. Of these I shall take advan- 
tage, and any remaining point of difference between British and 
American statements I shall endeavour to reconcile. 

*‘ One reason for deferring this publication to so late a period 
is not only to collect all the necessary facts, but to obtain a view 
of the adverse statement of each action, hoping by that means to 
present the world with a fair and impartial summary of naval oc- 
currences between us and America during the late war, and which 
may help to detect and refute some at least of the numerous 
falsehoods hitherto so undeyiating a feature in the maritime re- 
cords of the latter power. 

“It is now fully ascertained that the American forty-fours are 
in length equal to our first class seventy-fours, and built with 
similar scantling, having their sides both above and below at least 
a fourth thicker than our heaviest frigates. They have two en- 
tire decks, and carry their lower deck battery equally high and 
commanding with the new razees. When government resolved 
to have ships able to meet frigates like these on equal terms, they 
should have fitted out razees with twenty-four pounders on the 
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lower deck—reserving at the same time a few ships armed like tie 
Majestic and Saturn (with long 32’s) to cope with the new 
thirty-two pounder frigates now fitting for sea in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Ships of the former kind, well manned and ap< 
pointed, would be far more likely to succeed in a long close action 
with the American forty-fours than the slight built fir fiftys. 

“The Americans were many years ago fully sensible of the 
advantages to be derived from having their ships of war of far 
greater force than their rate implied, and the measure was deliber- 
ately considered and resolved on by the government. 

“ How far the imposition thus solemnly resolved upon, when 
afterwards carried into effect, benefitted this cunning people, is 
now but too well known. 

“¢ The capture of our packets orof the enemy’s revenue-cut- 
ters and gun-boats will be excluded from the plan—although up- 
wards of twenty of the latter have been taken or destroyed, and 
the former, by the unparalleled defences they have made, rank 
hich in the annals of fame. Our first loss to the Americans was 
the Whiting schooner of four guns. She was taken at anchor in 
the American waters, ignorant of the war. The next was the Alert 
of sixteen guns and eighty-four men. She ran down upon and 
engaged for several minutes the Essex, captain Porter, of nearly 
four times her force. Even rashness like this is preferable to e 
surrender like that of the Frolick to the Orpheus and Shelburne. 

“ When the American squadron first proceeded to sea at the 
commencement of the war, their men were thoroughly drilled at 
the guns, and the several situations of boatswain, gunner, cap- 
tains of the guns, &c. on board every ship, were principally filled 
by British seamen. 

“¢ At this period our half-manned ships, having no enemy to 
dread, (French ships being seldom out) were carelessly cruising 
about in every seas Thus was met by the American ship Consti- 
tution, on the 19th of August, 1812, the frigate Guerriere, return- 
ing into port with sprung masts after a long cruise. A long ac- 
tion ensued and the latter was taken and burnt. 

“ The American captain in his official letter omitted to men- 
tion the force of his prize either in guns or men. The former J 
have obiained from an officer that belonged to her, and the latter 
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from captain Dacres’ official account of the action. ‘To show tlie 
relative force of each ship engaged in the different actions as we 
proceed, I shall present the broadside weight of metal only, and 
where a shifting gun is on board I shall add that to it. The Guer- 
riere had a gun in every port on her main deck, including the bri- 
dle one, but it was only to bring her by the head, which was her 
trim of sailing, and such bow-gun could*not be used in the broad- 
side, therefore will be excluded from the calculation. 

“ The force of the Constitution in guns as given below, is ta- 
ken from an American statement subsequently extorted from 
them, and agrees within six pounds with that published in captain 
Dacres’ letter to the admiralty. The following then is an esti- 
mate of the force engaged in that action. 


Guerriere. Constitution. 
(Rating 38, mounting 48 guns. ) (Rating 44, mounting 56 guns.) 
Broadside. Broadside. 
Main deck, 14 18lblong guns, 252Ibs. Lower deck 15 24lblong guns 360)lbs. 
Qr.deck&219Ib = do. 9 Upper or? 1. do. do. 24 
forecastle, § 8 32lb carronades 256 spar do. § 12 32lb carronades, 384 
517 768 
With probably one or two small boat With howitzers in all the tops, and 
guns. some boat guns. 
Men (19 boys included) 263 Men “all picked.” 476 
Measurement, 1084 tons. Measurement (English) 1630 tons. 


Superiority on the American side. 

In weight of metal as—three to two. 

In number of men as—nine to five. 

In size of vessel as—three to two. 

“ With such disparity of force no one can be surprised at the 
result of this action. But certainly had the Guerriere’s men been 
half as well skilled in the use of the great guns as the Constitu- 
tion’s were, the proportion of killed and wounded would not have 
been so great as fourteen to seventy-eight, nor one ship made a 
eomplete wreck of, while the other suffered no material injury in 
hull or rigging. These are lamentable truths that betrayed a 
laxity of discipline on board our ships, and which in the course 
of time would have ruined our navy. Thanks to the war with 
America, sq fatal a catastrophe is not now likely to happen again.”’ 
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A Cursory Examination of “A Synopsis of Naval Actions be- 
tween the Ships of his Britannic Majesty and of the United 
States, during the Late War. By a British Naval Officer 
on the American Station.” 


Tue time is not very remote, when there was nothing the 
people of America believed more implicitly than the accounts 
of British victories published in England, and re-published in 
the United States. The royal gazettes were our political 
scriptures, and the falsehood of a French bulletin, and the 
truth of a British official account, were equally matters of im- 
plicit faith. Of late years, however, this faith is somewhat 
shaken, and a man may now doubt the veracity of English 
newspapers, and English statements, without being persecuted 
as a nonconformist, or burned as a heretic. We have uni- 
formly observed, that these newspapers, and statements, and 
official accounts, have been not only different from our own, 
but in direct contradiction to those of every other nation. 
There must be a vast difference in the character of witnesses, 
if the testimony of one is to weigh against that of many, inas- 
much as it is much more probable that one should be either 
mistaken, or suborned, than that several should be so. It is, 
we think, much more likely that a man who is always contra- 
dicting every body should be generally wrong, than that every 
body else should be uniformly mistaken. Ever since the com- 
mencement of the war in 1812, thousands of mistatements and 
misrepresentations have been ushered into the world under 
the sanction of British veracity; denials of notorious facts and 
assumptions of notorious falsehoods have been so common, that 
we even begin to doubt the truth of their historical achieve- 
ments. Setting aside the battles of Cressy and Agincourt, which 
nothing but an established character for veracity, and the re- 
cent example of the battle of New Orleans can render proba- 
ble, it begins now to be shrewdly suspected, that the victories 
of Howe and Duncan, as well as those of the amorous Nelson, 
have been recorded a little too much in the spirit of English 
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hyperbole. It is now indeed a notorious fact, that during the 
battle of Trafalgar at least one third of the Spanish sailors, as 
they were called, were sea-sick, and that far the greater pro- 
portion of the whole were mere city vagabonds, impressed 
upon the spur of the occasion, without inquiring whether they 
had ever been at sea or not. So much indeed has a belief in 
the prowess of the British navy fallen in the United States, 
since. the last war, that the British Naval Chronicle, which 
formerly sold at six or seven dollars a volume, has been lately 
purchased at less than seventy-five cents. This marks a fear- 
ful declension in the price of romances, and I doubt not but it 
will be urged against us as a proof of our want of taste in po- 
lite literature. 

Such being the state of the public mind, we are encou- 
raged to attempt a reply to the article of which the first num 
ber is here presented to the reader, that he may see both 
sides of the question and judge accordingly. It is possible, 
too, that in the course of our examination, we may be tempted 
to use some little asperity, and we wish the reader to see that 
it is not entirely unprovoked. Most of the statements, rea- 
sonings, and assertions in the Synopsis, have already been 
published separately, and separately refuted before. But they 
are here collected in one mighty mass, and every defeat pal- 
liated and excused with every exertion of the writer’s art and 
ingenuity. We presume that this then is intended as England’s 
apology for her defeats at sea, and that all the force of her advo- 
cate and apologist has been put in requisition to make the apo- 
logy as satisfactory as possible. Such being our ideas, we will 
bestow some little attention to this Synopsis, which is in reali- 
ty but an indifferent production, marked with a deal of pert- 
ness, disingenuousness, and misrepresentation. As the best 
that England can do in this way—as a production coming 
abroad under the sanction of the admiralty, we are inclined 
to treat it with more respect, at least with more attention, than 
its intrinsic merits deserve. 
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The “ naval officer on the American station’ sets out with: 
the assertion of the fact, that in every action that occurred 
during the last war, the superiority either in men, guns or 
ships, was on the side of the Americans. Our ships are all 
great seventy-fours; almost as large as Ptolemy’s great gal- 
ley—our guns throw twice or thrice as many pounds of ball, 
at a broadside; and our men are not only much more numer- 
ous, but much taller, stronger, braver, more active, dexterous 
and powerful than the poor little beef-eating jack tars of Old 
England. The “ British naval officer,’? doubtless intending 
that his work should be a romance, has thus set out in the 
genuine track of the writers of sir Tristan, Don Belianis, and 
the peers of Charlemagne, whose heroes never yielded to 
any thing less than a misbegotten giant, a magic sword, or 
an odds of at least fifty to one. ‘This is the true language ot 
fable, and no doubt the admiralty selected for its defender 
one of the writers most learned in the romances of the middle 
ages. Such a writer was well calculated to make the best of 
a bad bargain, for though he could not actually gain a victo- 
ry over us, he could tell exactly why we ought to have been 
victorious, and it is always a marvelous consolation to know 
the reason of any thing. The ingenuity of the English has 
been exhausted to find excuses during the last war, and had 
their officers and sailors been half as zealous in defending 
the honour of their flag, as their writers, these last had not 
been put to such straits for excuses, devices, and inventions. 

One of the arts resorted to in England, for many years 
past, in all the official statements, as well as in that romantic 
fiction, ** Steele’s List,” has been, and still is, that of stating 
the whole number of guns, of a captured ship, and only the 
number at which the vessel capturing was rated, thus always 
making it appear that they had conquered a superior enemy. 
But the moment the captured vessel is put on Steele’s List, as 
a government ship, you will find her frequently rated below the 
vessel by which she was taken. The Guerriere at the time 
ef her capture from the French was called a large forty- 
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four, but in Steele’s List, we find her transformed into a thir- 
ty-eight: nay, even the caadid author of the Synopsis, notwith- 
standing his affecting lamentations on account of the national 
credit being injured by painters and journalists, himself adopts 
this very practice, with an easy effrontery that would sur- 
prise us in a writer of any other nation. So far, however, 
from agreeing with him, that the reputation of the English 
navy has been tarnished by the painters and journalists, we 
are of opinion that it is principally owing to the exertions of 
these worthy gentlemen that it has now any reputation at all. 
Were it not for the fine pictures of the one, and the tine sto- 
ries of the other, it would hardly now be believed that the 
navy of England was once mistress of the ocean—that “ the 
rolling sea was Britain’s wide domain’’—or that old Nep- 
tune was once absolutely henpecked by Britannia. The ob- 
servation, however, which the * British officer on the Ameri- 
can station’”’ has coupled with his charge against the painters 
and journalists, is not only just, but it betrays a curious secret, 
as well as a very diverting perplexity. It seems he is wil- 
ling that these patriotic rogues should continue this practice of 
overrating the force of an enemy, and diminishing their own, 
in respect to the French and Spaniards, because they dont 
‘understand English—and therefore cant turn this falsity 
against the inventors—or if they did, honest John Bull could 
not understand them, and no harm would be done. But—and 
‘‘there’s the rub”—we Americans can understand and read 
English, though it seems we cant write it, and consequently 
ean expose these unblushing bravadoes and turn them back 
upon their authors. This is a great stumbling block in the 
way of the modern writers of British romances. We fear St. 
George will never kill another dragon, and are really inclin- 
ed to feel a little sympathy with the poor “ British officer on 
the American station.” 

The writer of the Synopsis has placed the capture of the 
Chesapeake at the head of his list, although it did not occur 
until long after several other engagements which had a differ- 
VOR. VIT. 38 
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ent result. Whether this is to put himself in spirits for his 
herculean task, or merely to put Jehn Bull in a good humour, 
we are unable to say. But we cannot forbear giving an opi- 
nion that it is ill-judged—he ought to have saved it for a 
Bonne-bouche, at the last, and then his guests might possibly 
have risen from this feast of Polonius, with more satisfaction. 
Although, by the aid of a carpenter’s rule to measure—to- 
gether with a reasonable assumption of British ingenuity, we 
could very easily account for the capture of this vessel, and 
prove how it ought and should have happened; yet, to make 
short work of it, we will give the British officer the Chesa- 
peake and let him make the most of her. She was always 
considered an unfortunate ship, and every one knows the in- 
fluence of such an impression on the mind of a sailor. But 
we admit that the Chesapeake was taken by an equal enemy, 
and further that this exploit requires no further embellish- 
ment. It certainly has been already sufficiently embellished, 
by the painters and journalists, heretofore denounced by 
the British officer; the gentlemen of Suffolk have presented 
captain Broke with a piece of plate, and compared him to 
lord Wellington—and his royal master has embellished his 
merit with the order of knighthood—assuredly then this ex- 
ploit requires no further embellishment, and if it did we might 
find it in captain Broke’s official letter, wherein he assures 
Mr. Croker that “‘ both ships came out of the action as if they 
had only been firing salutes.”” We never heard of such plea- 
sant salutes as these—they killed and wounded eighty-four 
men of the Shannon, and came very near sending that vessel 
in search of the Guerriere and Java. However, we give them 
the credit of this affair, as well as that of the Argus, although 
in the former, the British had five, and in the latter three more 
guns; and having so done, we require of them equal candour 
in their own acknowledgments. It is really paltry to deny 
what all the world knows, and we question whether the repu- 


' tation of England has suffered as much even by her defeats, 


as by her disingenuous and shuffling attempts to deny them. 
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For ourselves, we freely admit their claim to the honour of 
capturing the Chesapeake, and the admission is no small 
proof of our magnanimity, because it is conceding an honour 
such as they have not been much accustomed to boast of in 
their contest with the people of the United States. It is this 
single solitary instance which is assumed by the British officer 
as the groundwork, the proof of a claim to superiority which 
cannot be disputed, although we have sixteen or eighteen 
proofs to oppose to this modern miracle. 

Before the “ British officer?”—the unfortunate British of- 
ficer, we might say—begins his examination of his special 
cases, he attempts to establish certain general facts, which 
we will also admit without hesitation. . He insists upon it that 
eur ships are better ships—that they are better manned—and 
that their guns are better managed than those of the British. 
We agree perfectly with him in all these positions, and here 
we might leave the controversy to rest. What is it that con- 
stitutes the superiority which we claim, but these things—and 
on what other basis can a superiority on the ocean be founded? 
We have better ships, better men—and we fire better. Really 
if we were Englishmen, we should not thank the admi- 
ralty for such a defence—and were we British naval officers, 
we should feel excessively mortified at the service to which 
we belonged being thus stripped of its laurels in this insidu- 
ous manner to give them to our adversary. 

But it seems that the British naval officers never before 
discovered this superiority in our ships, and men, and guns, 
and gunnery. Both in the ports of the United States, and in 
the Mediterranean, during our war with Tripoli, they had va- 
rious opportunities to become acquainted with the force and 
armament of our ships. Several of our frigates were at Gi- 
braltar while sir James Saumarez? fleet lay-in the bay. Fre- 
quent visits were exchanged between our officers and his, and 
the latter had ample time and opportunity to form a cor- 
rect estimate of our men and ships. It was the same when 
the squadron of admiral Keith lay there. Our frigates were 
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at Malta when the expedition came from Egypt, and also wher 
the British fleet arrived from the Dardanelles: so also when 
lord Nelson assumed the command of the fleet that afterwards 
gained the battle of Trafalgar, as well as when a Russian and 
English combined fleet came to Syracuse from the Levant, 
destined to act against Naples, we met them daily. In short, 
in every part of the Mediterranean vessels of either nation 
fell in with each other singly, and in squadrons, and prompted 
either by courtesy or curiosity, the officers almost invariably 
exchanged visits. On these occasions they were led through 
every part of the ship, and permitted, nay invited, to examine 
every thing, for it was a matter of pride to show the high or- 
der in which the vessels of the United States were kept. 

Yet, with this intimate and perfect knowledge of our ships 
and our men, the British officers always gave the preference 
to their own, and their opinions gave rise to various excellent 
jokes that were uttered in and out of.the British parliament at 
the commencement of the war; but which gradually died away, 
and are now only remembered by those at whose expense they 
first came abroad. Shortly before the war, the Constitution, 
under captain Hull, was in an English port, as was also the 
Essex, captain Smith: both were thronged with British naval 
officers during their stay; and we well remember that on her 
departure, she was called by these gentlemen—and the phrase 
went the rounds of the newspapers with great applause—“ a 
bunch of boards’??—* a fir built ship with a bit of striped. bunt- 
ing at her mast-head!’? No doubt captain Hull remembered 
these pleasant jokes, in good time, and poor captain Dacres 
paid the piper for other peoples’ dancing. 

Thus the matter stood when the war began, and it was 
discovered in a little time by these same sagacious officers, 
that this same “ bunch of pine boards’? was unaccountably 
metamorphosed into a seventy-four in disguise! What excel- 
lent judges of ships of war must these officers of the royal na- 
vy be, who always preferred their frigates to ours, and nick- 
named honest Old Ironsides ‘a bunch of pine boards!’? We 
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hardly know which most to admire, the pertinacity with which 
they at first denied the equality of our ships, or the obstinacy 
with which they now insist upon their superiority. Your 
new converts, however, are very apt to go beyond the mark, 
and so it has fared with John Bull, who has passed from a most 
exalted contempt, to a most degrading admiration of our prow- 
ess, which he demonstrates every day by abusing us manfully, 


calling us “ bastards,” and devising ve¥} ingenious excuses, 


for what every body but himself knows is the consequence of 
his own want of skill and courage, and his senseless presump- 
tion of a superiority, which, if he ever possessed, he has lost 
forever. 

It was not until the capture of the Guerriere, by ‘ a bunch 
of pine boards,”—(poor John!)—that the British naval off- 
cers discovered, to their great astonishment, no doubt, that the 
American forty-four-gun frigates were “ in length equal to our 
first class of seventy-fours, and built with similar scantling; 
having their sides, both above and below, at least a fourth 
thicker than our heaviest frigates:’’—so says “ the British offi- 
cer on the American station.”” Ye gods—what a metamor- 
phosis of ‘a bunch of pine boards!’’ Ovid de Tristibus is no- 
thing to John Bull de Tristibus: but fear is a great magnifier 
as well as multiplier, and doubtless some of these valiant offi- 
cers, like Jack Falstaff, multiplied “ scantling,”’ and “ length,” 
and “ guns,”’ as that valiant knight did his ‘¢ men in buckram.”’ 
There is little doubt that Shakspeare intended this fat knight 
for the representative of John Bull, and it must be confessed 
that, with the exception of his wit, there is a striking resem- 
blance. 

Captain Dacres had seen American frigates a hundred times, 
yet this superiority in size and scantling, it seems, never struck 
him until the Constitution gave him such a terrible drubbing; 
then, forsooth, for the first time, his perception was quickened, 
as they quicken that of the little boys at school—by the appli- 
cation of the birch. Before that, this gallant commander sport- 
ed the name of his ship on his top-sails in defiance of the 
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‘“¢ bunches of pine boards.’’ In the heyday of imaginary su- 
periority, he endorsed a formal challenge on the register of a 
merchant vessel. Nay, when he saw the Constitution running 
down to him, he said to his men—“ there is a Yankee frigate: 
in forty-five minutes she is certainly ours:—take her in fifteen 
and I promise you four months pay.” It is also credibly re- 
ported that he had prepared a hogshead of molasses and water 
to treat the Yankee prisoners; but we will not vouch for this 
liberality, since it happened unluckily for him that ne had no 
opportunity of putting his generous intentions into operation. 
Whether he would have kept his promise to his ship’s crew, 
must also forever remain a matter of uncertainty. 

Now it came to pass that after the capture of the Guer- 
riere, the Macedonian, the Java, and some other of his ships. 
John Bull called for his two-foot rule, and began to measure 
the length, and breadth, and thickness of his unfortunate ves- 
sels, and found that our frigates were a match for his seventy- 
fours, a discovery which delighted the people of the United 
States beyond measure, and gave the last blow to their appre- 
hensions of the British navy. He then got a nice pair of scales, 
and putting on his spectacles, began to weigh some of our 
cannon balls that had stuck in his ribs, and to calculate the 
weight of our iron metal, instead of looking to another kind 
of mettle, for the true cause of his numerous and deplorable 
disasters. Some way or other, with the aid of measuring, and 
weighing, and calculating, and putting on a little here, and 
clipping away a little there, he managed to make out a tolera- 
ble case, at least he managed to put a good face on the mat- 
ter, and having collected all the force of calculation, misrepre- 
sentation, and abuse, he has poured it upon our heads in the 
form of a synopsis, the first part of which we have given to 
the readers in our present number. 

It will be perceived that the “ British officer on the Ame- 
rican station”? takes up and examines separately each action, 
stating a sort of debtor and creditor account, and striking the 
balance with affected arithmetical precision. This method 
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might have had its effect upon us some five or six years ago, 
when the reputation of English official statements for veracity 
stood somewhat higher than at present. At all events, it is a 
method exceedingly well calculated to deceive, since we in- 
voluntarily pay a greater regard to these arithmetical state- 
ments, without reflecting that a falsehood may as easily be 
conveyed in figures, as in unqualified assertions. We have 
only to admit the premises of the author of the Synopsis, which 
are merely founded on assertion, so far as they relate to our 
vessels, and all the rest follows of course. It is only neces- 
sary, by this mode of establishing facts, to assert that one ship 
carries thirty-eight twenty-fours, and another forty-nine thir- 
ty-twos; and this being assumed, the calculation of the weight 
of ball fired in every broadside respectively will be undenia- 
ble. But this is no way of demonstrating facts, for though it 
is permitted a reasoner to prove the truth of a hypothetical 
axiom by the assumption of his premises, another and a more 
solid basis is necessary in establishing facts. 

A writer whose professed object was to give “a fair and 
impartial summary of naval occurrences between England and 
America during the late war, and to detect and refute some at 
least of the numerous falsehoods hitherto so undeviating a fea- 
ture in the maritime records of the latter power,’”’ ought cer- 
tainly to have had the courtesy to inform us how he came by 
the basis of these accounts current, which would really do ho- 
nour to honest Thomas Dilworth himself. For instance, it would 
have been just as well to tell us how it came to be “ fully as- 
certained that the American forty-fours are equal to our first 
class of seventy-fours’””—that they have “ two entire decks,”’ 
(meaning gun-decks) and carry their lower deck battery equal- 
ly high and commanding with the new razees.”” Such astound- 
ing assertions ought to havé been well substantiated before 
they were made the foundation of a summary, whose professed 
object was the refutation of falsehood. In order, however, to give 
some colour to these assumptions, the admiralty of England 
has cunningly laid the frigate President close alongside an 
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old low seventy-four at Plymouth. The President is lightened 
of every thing, and the seventy-four laden so deeply that she 
would not go to sea in her present trim. The consequence is 
that the President appears much higher out of water than the 
seventy-four, and every honest John Bull that comes down to 
Plymouth is fully convinced that our frigates are in reality se- 
venty-fours in disguise. It is no small triumph to have driven 
the British government to such miserable shifts to keep up the 
credit of its navy even among its own ignorant, vain glorious 
people, and assuredly the mere resort to these petty arts, is a 
better proof of the superiority we assume, than any which has 
yet been offered in opposition. England, that used to depend 
upon her ships, her sailors, and her guns, is now reduced to de- 
pend for her naval reputation upon measurements, calculations, 
excuses, and mistatements. She is obliged to count men and 
guns, to measure keels and scantling, and to weigh balls with 
the most minute precision. It was not wont to be so with John 
Bull, and we cannot help thinking that if we have gained 
nothing else in the late war this is no small matter. 

The first case the writer mentions, after the preliminary 
notice of the Chesapeake, is that of the schooner Whiting, @ 
case of not the least importance, but introduced by this un- 
lucky officer, as it were by a sort of fatality, to show us in the 
very outset what dependence we can place in his statements. 
He says the Whiting was taken by us, “ lying at anchor, ig- 
norant of the war.’”? Now the Whiting was actually taken by 
the French letter of marque brig Le Diligence, captain Gras- 
sin, who a short time afterwards, off the capes of Delaware, 
fell in with and took his Britannic majesty’s brig Laura, 
lieutenant Hunter, of very superior force, and carried her in- 
to the port of Philadelphia. This mistake is not otherwise of 
consequence, except as indicating the want of accurate infor- 
mation of the “ British officer on the American station;’’ as 
such the reader is desired to bear it in mind. 

The next action referred to by the officer, is that of the 
Alert, whose force is stated at sixteen guns, and eighty-four 
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men. Nobody in this country, and least of all captain Por- 
ter, ever thought of taking any credit for the capture of this 
ship, nor has it ever on any occasion been brought forward 
as an argument to sustain our reputation, or put down that of 
our enemy. As however it happens to be one of the cases in 
which there was indeed a vast disparity of force, the officer 
is quite right to make the most of that circumstance. All we 
shali take the trouble to do will be to detect some few mis- 
takes with respect to this action,” as he chooses to call it. 

The Essex was disguised—this is another art of these 
‘cunning Americans,’”’ for which John Bull, who never uses 
any arts, not he, abuses them sadly.—The Alert ran down and 
fired into her most manfully, supposing her to be an English 
Indiaman, captured by the Americans. Immediately on dis- 
covering her mistake she struck, before the Essex had fired 
one complete broadside. Captain Laugharne informed capa 
tain Porter of his having mistaken his ship, but at the same 
time told him that he had been instructed by admiral Duck- 
worth to engage any American frigate he fell in with, as he 
was confident of success. In this desperate affair the Alert 
had two men wounded, and a few shot in her hull, and only 
one of her shot touched the Essex. The first lieutenant of the 
Alert was broke for cowardice, notwithstanding this gallant 
defence, and captain Laugharne was not again employed du- 
ring the war. ‘The Alert mounted twenty guns; and one hun- 
dred and twenty men of her crew were sent in her to Halifax, 
captain Porter having converted her into a cartel for that pur- 
pose. 

Preparatory to the exhibition of his account current of 
the action between the Constitution and Guerriere, the officer 
premises first, ‘“ that the several situations of boatswain, gun- 
ner, captains of the guns, &c. on board every American ship 
were principally filled by British seamen”—and “ that at the 
period of the declaration of war our half-manned ships, hav- 
ing no enemy to dread, were carelessly cruising about in eve- 
ry sea.’? Poor big John Bull! he never was so hard put to it 
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before to find excuses. Whata set of rascals John’s seamen, 
who are represented in songs and poetry as the most loyal 
and faithful subjects in the world, must be to join the enemies 
of their country, and thus teach them to beat their excellent 
sovereign—and what a set of careless persons must be these 
officers, who were thus carelessly, with their half-manned ves- 
sels, cruising about on every sea, although under the express 
apprehension of a war with the United States, the govern- 
ment had augmented its force on this station. 

The writer of the Synopsis has here unwarily disclosed 
the true cause of the naval disasters which he attempts to trace 
solely and exclusively to our superior ships and heavier guns. 
It seems their seamen are disaffected, for they desert to the 
enemy, and teach them to beat their countrymen; and that 
their officers neglect their duty by “ carelessly cruising about 
in every sea,’”? without any apprehension of encountering an 
enemy. This is all we have ever contended for;—a supe- 
riority in men, who were attached to the service, and in offi- 
cers, more brave, more hardy, and, above all, more vigilant 
than our rivals. For our part, we know of no legitimate claims 
to superiority but these, and having thus virtually acknow- 
ledged them, we cannot help thinking the British officer has 
taken a vast deal of trouble to account for it by his profound 
arithmetical calculations of weights and measures. 

The defence thus set up by the British officer is, however, 
not only extremely injudicious, but palpably untenable and 
absurd. If the “ boatswains, gunners, captains of guns,”’ &c. 
on board of all our ships of war, were in reality all English- 
men, how comes it that they fulfilled their duties so much 
more effectually than those of the British ships? The answer 
is obvious:—they must have been taught by our officers;— 
they must have learned what they did not know before, and 
been scholars, instead of teachers, on board of the American 
ships. There is no other possible way of accounting for the 
truly marvellous difference between the * gunners, boatswains, 
and captains of guns,”? who deserted, and those who remained 
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true to his majesty’s service. The admission also, that the 
British commanders were “ carelessly cruising about,’’ is one 
of the severest censures that was ever cast upon the character 
of British officers. Every body knows, that it is the express 
duty of every commander of a ship of war, when on a cruise, 
to keep his men in daily exercise, and his vessel always pre- 
pared for action, for the obvious reason, that the first notice 
he will probably receive of a declaration of war, will be an 
encounter with the enemy. Besides, England was then at 
war with France, and this furnishes additional reason why 
the British naval officers ought to have discarded this pleasant 
kind of “ carelessness.”? We cannot but think these officers 
are but scurvily treated by their brother ‘“ officer on the Ame 
rican station;”’ for he here not only admits, but actually states, 
in extenuation of their defeats, a fact which is in itself suffi- 
cient to dishonour them forever. 

However, under these disadvantages, the frigate Guer- 
riere, “returning into port with sprung masts,” as the writer 
says, and with her name painted in large letters on her top- 
sails, as the writer does not say, met with the frigate Consti- 
tution, to which very vessel captain Dacres had a few days 
before sent a challenge. ‘ A long action ensued,’ says the 
writer of the Synopsis, to wit, forty-five minutes. And now be- 
gins the cyphering business, which we will pass by in this 
instance, with only a few remarks, because the very humili- 


ating acknowledgment of this expert arithmetician will save 


us a deal of trouble. This is the first time battles have been 
weighed and measured by the pound and by the foot, and 
really we are willing to give this laborious calculator all the 
benefits of his ingenuity in figures. 

We all know that the Guerriere was in better order per- 
haps than any British ship on the American station. She was, 
in the cant of the English Naval Chronicle, a crack ship. 
She was returning to Halifax after that swaggering cruise, 
in which her name had been exhibited in proud defiance of 
the American frigates, and captain Dacres had endorsed the 
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challenge we have mentioned before, on the register of a ves- 
sel bound to Boston, where the Constitution then lay. Captain 
Dacres was of course informed of the declaration of war; for 
in addition to this fact, he had previously captured an Ame- 
rican vessel, with a considerable quantity of specie on board. 
He therefore was not “ carelessly cruising about,’ but pre- 
pared for an encounter, if any of our “‘ bunches of pine boards” 
could possibly be suspected of such temerity as to stand his 
assault. If he was not, he had scandalously neglected his du- 
ty, and there was no occasion to measure keels, and scantling. 
or to weigh balls, in order to account for his deplorable 
defeat. 

The “ British officer on the American station”? sums up 
his calculations by saying, that the superiority on the Ameri- 
can side in this affair was, in weight of metal, as three to two;— 
in number of men, “all picked” too, and no doubt “ in buck- 
ram,’ as nine to five;—and in size of the vessel, as three to 
two. The correctness of this statement may be fairly infer- 
red from the crew of the Constitution being all picked men, 
not a single boy among them, which is the first instance of 
the kind ever known, and that of the Guerriere including nine- 
teen boys. This pitiful, half-sided manner of coming at the 
truth is carried through the whole Synopsis, and with such a 
childish art, that our contempt of the falsehood is lost in our 
amusement at the shallow folly which it betrays. It is a fact 
well known, that the crew of the Constitution, gallant fellows as 
they were, were not “ picked men,”’ but fresh, with no extraor- 
dinary degree of discipline, and that they had never been at sea 
in this ship before. But admitting all the points of superiority 
urged by this writer, how are we to account for the full re- 
sult of this memorable action? The author of the Synopsis 
shall do it for us. 

‘‘ With such a disparity of force, no one can wonder at 
ihe result of this action. But certainly had the Guerriere’s men 
heen half aswell skilled in the use of the great guns as the Con- 


stitution’s were, the proportion of killed and wounded would not 
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have been so great as seventy-eight to fourteen, nor one ship 
made a complete wreck of, while the other suffered no materia! 
injury in hull or rigging! These are lamentable truths, that 
betrayed a laxity of discipline on board our ships, which in the 
course of time would have ruined our navy. Thanks to the war 
with America, so fatal a catastrophe is not now likely to happen 
again!” : 

The truth is here acknowledged at last: it was in reality 
‘¢a want of skill in the use of great guns,” “a laxity of disci- 
pline,”’ that lay at the root of these disasters, and we cannot 
help thanking this ‘ second Daniel for teaching us that word.” 
These acknowledgments, made in the very agony and bloody 
sweat of mortified pride, concede all that we ever contended 
for, and thanks be to the war with Great Britain, we have at 
last forced her advocate, even in a work expressly in- 
tended to deny these things, to confess, that the inferiority of 
her officers and men is in truth the great cause of our repeat- 
ed triumphs on the ocean. 

In our next we shall go on with a cursory examination 
of the succeeding section of this curious article, which is con- 
tinued by driblets through several numbers of the British 
Naval Chronicle. The writer, in fact, appears to have been 
afraid to administer the whole dose to honest John Bull at 
once, lest it should turn even Ais stomach. 








Account of the paper war between the crews of the Essex, the 


Phebe, and the Cherub, in the bay of Valparaiso. 


Wuite the Essex, the Pnebe, and the Cherub, lay to- 
gether in Valparaiso bay, letters were sent from the British 
vessels to the crew of the Essex, by the hands of a British pri- 


soner on parole, to induce them to desert that vessel. These 
letters were always delivered to captain Porter, who, provoked 
at these attempts, sent them to captain Hillyer, with a letter 
remonstrating against this conduct. This produced a cor- 
respondence hetween the two commanders which fell! into the 
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hands of captain Hillyer on the capture of the Essex. While 
this was going on, divers queer letters and messages passed be- 
tween the crews of these vessels. Captain Porter had adopt- 
ed the well-known motto of “ Free trade and sailors’ rights,”’ 
and captain Hillyer opposed it with, “God and our country— 
British sailors’ best rights—traitors offend both.” The best 
poets and letter-writers on either side were put in requisition, 
and a diverting paper war was carried on for some time. The 
copies of most of these forecastle productions were lost, but 
the following were found in a book belonging to one of the 
crew of the Essex, who fell in the action which afterwards 
took place. 


“On board the frigate Essex, March 9th, 1814. 
“The sons of liberty and commerce on board the saucy 
Essex, whose motto is ‘* Free trade and sailors’ rights,”’ sends 
their compliments to their oppressed and pressed brother tars 
on board the ship whose motto is too tedious to mention, and 
hopes they will put an end to all this nonsense of singing, 
sporting, bunting, and writing, which we know less about than 
the use of our guns. Send the Cherub away and we will 
meet your frigate, and fight her, and then shake hands and 
make friends—and whether you take us, or we take you, you 
will be sure to be gainers; for in the first case, you will, no 
doubt, for your long services in a cause which every freeman 
detests, be turned over to Greenwich hospital, or toa new 
ship, on your arrival in England. If we take you, we shall 
respect the rights of a sailor—ha'l you as brothers whom we 
have set free from the black hole, and place you in future out 
of the reach of a press gang.” 


** From the Sons of Liberty.” 
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SONG. 


A pleasant new song, chanted by Nathan Whiting, (through his nose) 
for the aravsersent of che galley slaves on board the Phazbe, who are allowed tc 
sing nothing but Psalms. 
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On! Johnny Bull is much perplex’d, 
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- And what d’ye think’s the matter? 
| Because the Yankey frigates sail 


Across the salt sea water. 


For Johnny says the Ocean’s mine, 
And all the sailor lads too; 

So pay us tax before you trade, 
And part of each ship’s crewe 


“* What, pay you tax,” says Jonathan, 
* For sailing on the water! 

“* Give you our lads of Yankey breed? 
** I'd sooner give you a halter. 


3 «* Free trade and sailors’ rights, John Bull, 





** Shall ever be my toast; 
“Let Johnny but these righs invade, 
“© And Johnny Bull Pll roast.” 


: 
5 


John didn’t mind, but took our ships, 
And kidnapp’d our true sailors; 





And Jonathan resolv’d to play 





The d 1 among the whalers. 
$ Away went frigates four or five, 
x To cut up Johnny’s trade, 
x And long before the year was out 


The squire grew sore afraid. 


Sede 
ee hi 


ees, 


Some found frigates, some found sloops, 
Belonging to John’s navy; 

And some they took, and some they burnt, 
And some sent to old. Davy. 


The saucy Essex, she sail’d out, 
To see what she could do; 

Her captain is from Yankey land, 

And so are all her crew. 
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Away she sail’d so gay and trim 
Mi Down to the Gallipagos, 
| And toted all the terapins, 
And nabb’d the slipp’ry whalers. 


And where, d’ye guess, we next did go! 
Why down to the Marquesas; 

And there we buried under ground 
Some thousand golden pieces; 


Then sail’d about the ocean wide, 
Sinking, burning, takings 

Filling pockets, spilling oil, 
While Johnny’s heart was aching. 


At length he muster’d up some spunk, 
And fitted out three ships, sir: 

The Phebe, Cherub, and Racoon, 
To make the Yankeys skip, sir. 


Away they scamper’d round Cape Horn 
Into the South Sea Ocean, 

To catch the saucy Yankey ship, 
They had a mighty notion. 


North, east, and west, and likewise south, 
They fumbled all around; 

** Why, where the d 
That she cannot be found?” 





I can she be, 


At length to Valparaiso bay, 
They came in mighty funk; 

The Yankey boys were then on shore, 
Some sober, and some drunk. 


Some rode horses, some rode mules, 
And some were riding asses; 

Some tippling grog, some swigging wine, 
Some dancing with the lasses. 


The signal made all hands on board, 
Each man unto his station; 
And Johnny he came swaggering by, 
} But met some botheration. * 


* The Phebe nearly ran aboard of the Essex, by accident, as captain 


' 
| Hillyer said. 
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The Yankey lads all ready were, 
| With pistol, sword and gun, 
; | In hopes John Bull would run on board, | 
To have a bit of fun: 


But John got clear the best he could, 
And soon came to an anchor, 

And hoisted up a printed flag,* 
As big as our spanker. 


CERES OTS was Ig tes 


Some swore it was a morning prayer; 
Some swore ’twas Greek or German; 
But Nathan Whitingf spelt it out, 
And said it was a sermon. 





And thus long time in merry mood, 
4 All side by side we lay, 
Exchanging messages and songs, 
In Valparaiso bay. 


At last John Bull quite sulky grew, 
And call’d us traitors ali, 

And swore he’d fight our gallant crew, 
Paddies and Scots, and all. 
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Then out he went in desperate rage, 
Swearing as sure as day, 

He’d starve us all, or dare us out, 
Of Valparaiso bay. 
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Then out he sail’d in gallant trim, 
As if he thought to fright us, 





Run up his flag, and fir’d a gun, 
To say that he would fight us. 


Qur cables cut, we put to sea, 
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_ Andrun down on her quarter; 
But Johnny clapt his helm hard up, 
And we went following after. 
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Says general Wynne, and squire Roach,+ 
And many more beside, 

We wish those English boys had stay’d, 
We'd show them how to ride. 
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* The flag bearing captain Hillyer’s long motto. 
T Nathan was we understand a tall long-sided Yankey, and reckoned the. 
est scholar of the whole ship’s crew. 
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+ Two sailors nicknamed, by the crew. 
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In haste to join the Cherud, he 
Soon bent his scurvy way, 

While we return’d in merry glee, 
To Valparaiso bay. 


Ant let them go—to meet the foe 
We'll take no further trouble, 

Since all the world must fairly know, 
They'll only fight us—double. 


Ne’er mind, my boys, let’s drink and sing, 
‘‘ Free trade and sailors’ rights;” 

May liquor never fail the lad 
Who for his country fights. 


Huzza, my lads—let’s drink and sing! 
And toast them asthey run— 

Here’s to the sailors and their king, 
Who'll fight us—two to one!” 


— 


** A Yankey song for the amusement of the crews of his Britannic majesty’s 
ships Phebe and Cherub. Attempted by general Wynne, who is a bloody bad 
singer.” [Note. We have some doubts whether this song has not been pub- 


lished somewhere before. 


gladly give it to the right owner, for it appears to be worth claiming. | 


et 





*€ Ye tars of our country, who seek on the main, 
Redress for the wrongs that your brothers sustain, 
Kejoice and be merry, for bragging John Bull 

Has got a sound drubbing from brave captain Hull. 


The bold Constitution a ship of some fame, 
(Sure each jolly tar must remember her name) 
On the nineteenth of August o’ertook the Guerriere, 


(A frigate once captur’d by John from Mounseer.) 


At five past meridian the action begun, 


(T'was before John had learn’d from our frigates to run) 


So back’d his maintopsail, quite tickled to find, 


A Yankey for fighting, so stoutly inclin’d. 


Proud Dacres commanded the enemy’s ship, 

Who often had promis’d the Yankeys to whip; 

But it seems he had reckon’d without his good host, 
As he found on that hot bloody day, to his cost, 


4 


If so, and the author will put in his claim, we wil! 
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That boasting commander, his crew first address’d, 
(It was partly made up of Americans press’d;) 3 

‘“‘ Says he,” my brave lads, see our wish is fulfill’d,. 
For ’tis better to capture a ship, than to build. 


And you who are tir’d of our boatswain’s-mates whip, 
d Yankey ship, 


> 





And sigh to return to some d 
Ten minutes or less, of our fierce British fire, 
Will give me that ship—and give you your desire. 


Our drum beat to quarters, each jolly tar hears, 
And hails the glad tidings with three hearty cheers; 
All eager for battle to quarters we fly, 

Resolying to conquer that ship—or to die.” 


So at it we went, ma deluge of fire, 

Each party teo stubborn an inch to retire; 

Balls, grape-shot and langrage promiscuously fly, 
While the thunder of cannon stills ocean and sky. 


At a quarter past five our shot told so well, 
That the enemy’s mizzenmast totter’d and fell, 
And while, eager to board him, for orders we wait, 


His foremast and mainmast both shar’d the same fate. 


Our cabin had now from his shot taken fire, 

Yet danger but kindled our courage the higher: 

*T was quickly extinguished, and Dacres’ lee gun 
Proclaim’d his ship ours and the bloody fight done. 


The prize we then boarded, all arm’d, in a boat, 
But found her so riddled she’d scarce keep afloat. 
Fifteen of her seamen lay dead in their gore, 
And wounded and dying left sixty-four more. 


Our loss was but seven, Heav’n rest their brave souls, 
For over their bodies the green ocean rolls; 
And seven, who wounded, will long live to teli, 


How they got these brave scars that become them so we 


Huzza for the can, boys, come give us a pull, 
Let’s drink a full bucket to brave captain Hull; 
And when next to meet us the enemy dare, 

God grant in his mercy that we may be there.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE NAVAL CHRONICLE. 


Carfie Diem. 
SEIZE THE DEY.—Doctor C—— 


* Tue Dey of Algiers, not being afraid of his ears,” 
Sent to Jonathan once for some tribute; 

** Ho! ho!” says the Dey, “ if the rascal don’t pay, 

** A caper or two Pll exhibit.” 


*1’m the Dey of Algiers, with a beard a yard long, 
‘*’m a musselman too, and of course very strong: 
*‘ For this is my maxim, dispute it who can, 

** That a man of stout muscle’s, a stout musselman.” 


‘** They say,” to himself one day says the Dey, 

**} may bully him now without reck’ning to pay; 

*¢ There's a kick-up just coming with him and John Bull, 
*€ And Joha will give Jonathan both his hands full.” 


So he bullied onr consul, and captur’d our men, 

Went out through the Straits and came back safe again; 
And thought that bis cruisers in triumph might ply 
Wherever they pleas’d, but he thought a d——d lie. 


For when Jonathan fairly got John out of his way, 
He prepar’d him to settle accounts with the Dey; 
Says he, “I will send him an able debater:” 


So he sent him a message by Stephen Decatur. 


Away went Decatur to treat with the Dey, 
But he met the Dey’s admiral just in his way; 
And by way of a tribute just captur’d his ship; 
But the soul of the admiral gave him the slip. 


From thence he proceeded to Alzesair’s bay, 

To pay his respects to his highness the Dey, 

And sent him a message, decided yet civil, 

But the Dey wished both him and his note tothe d—4. 


And when he found out that the admiral’s ship, 
And the admiral too, had both giv’n him the slip, 
The news gave his highness a good deal of pain, 
And the Dey thought he’d never see daylight again. 
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POETRY. 


*“* Ho! ho!” says the Dey, “ if this is the way 
**‘ This Jonathan reckons his tribute to pay; 
«¢ Who takes it will tickle his fingers with thorns.”— 


So the Dey and the crescent both haul’d in their horns. 


He call’d for a peace and gave up our men, 
And promis’d he’d never ask tribute again; 
Says his highness, the Dey, “‘here’s the d——I to pay 
** Fustead of a tribute; heigho, well-a-day!” 


And never again will our Jonathan pay 

A tribute to potentate, pirate, or Dey; 

Nor any, but that which forever is giv’n:— 
The tribute to valour, and virtue, and Heav’n. 


And again if his Deyship should bully and fume, 

Or hereafter his claim to this tribute resume, 
We'll send him Decatur once more to defy him, 
And his motto shall be, if you please, Carpe Diem. 
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f Communicated. ] 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE DEPOPULATION OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 


XERXES possessed, in an uncommon degree, the oriental 
characteristics. His imagination was constantly breaking out 
into the most extravagant personifications, He reproved mount 
Athos for its obdurate resistance to his progress, and gave the 
Hellespont lashes for its rebellious destruction of his bridge. 
At the grand review of his forces in the vicinity of Abydos, 
he shed tears, when he reflected that, of the countless multi- 


tude before him, not one, perhaps, would attain the age of 


thirty years. Few persons would have been so intensely af- 
fected as actually to have wept over this sight, and it would 
hardly be believed that an 4merican could so far have over- 
come his accidental phlegm as to have exhibited »ny tokens 
of extraordinary sympathy. But we are non-conformists to 
the doctrine, that the powers of man are to be estimated from 
the region which he inhabits, or the atmosphere he in- 
hales. Who could not feel like Xerxes, when he looks around 
upon the population of the world?—Among all the innumera- 
ble people who are scattered over its surface, none claim 
greater attention from the American philanthropist than the 
aboriginal inhabitants of his own country. To develop the 
causes of their rapid disappearance, since the seizure and set- 
tlement of their territory by Europeans, is peculiarly the pro- 
vince of the people of the United States—both because we 
are the only persons near enough to give the subject an accu- 
rate investigation, and because we are, In some measure, ac- 
countable for the depopulation of the Indian communities. 
The writers who have hitherto speculated on this subject 
are generally prone to lay great stress upon the destructive 
operation of ardent spirits—attributing extravagant conse- 
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quences to this comparatively insignificant cause, and passing 
over the acknowledged laws of society by which the popula- 
tion of a country must always be regulated. That distilled 
liquor is injurious to health, the most limited experience can 
testify. Of the number of those whom we daily see stagger- 
ing around us, many were originally blessed with sound con- 
stitutions, which have been gradually debilitated and wasted 
away by a long course of habitual inebriation. The vacuity 
which is left in society by the death of these wretched crea- 
tures, is not, however, commonly taken into the account, when 
we are estimating the numerical diminution of civilized men; 
and, indeed, a cause of destruction, which is not reducible to 
any steady rate of operation, cannot be fairly brought into 
view, in accounting for the depopulation of any community. 
If we look attentively into the laws of our nature, we 
shall find that this propensity to attribute the disappearance 
of the aborigines to their inordinate fondness for intoxicating 


liquors, has a very plausible foundation in fact; and that, af- 


ter every allowance is made for former exaggeration, there 
will still remain a sufliciency of blame to be laid at the door 
of the distiller. We may safely go so far as to assert, that 
ardent spirits have committed greater ravages among the In- 
dians than among the same number of civilized men;—the rea- 
sons lie upon the very surface of the subject; and perhaps we 
might spare ourselves the trouble of making a formal exposi- 
tion of them here, did not the ordinary pursuits of our coun- 
trymen prevent them from turning their attention to such spe- 
culations. 

By the frequent use of poisonous potations, Mithridates 
is said to have become insensible to the most powerful poi- 
sons. ‘The extreme hazard of such an experiment is a suffi- 
cient preventive to its repetition; and we can never expect, 
therefore, to know how far habit may enable the constitution 
to withstand the attacks of such drugs: but something analo- 
gous to the case of the king of Pontus may be found in all 
communities where ardent spirits have been long known and 
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habitually used. We will not join with Cyrus in calling these 
absolutely poisons;* but we believe their frequent use may so 
much hebetate the constitution as to render their malignant 
qualities, to some extent, inoperative. Every one must here 
recur to his own experience. In the circle of our own ac- 
quaintance, there is generally some individual who arrogates 
to himself the possession of a very strong head;—an accom- 
plishment, which is not the gift of nature, but the gradual re- 
sult of long devotion to the pleasures of the bottle. But to 
those who might be induced to rely so much upon this facility 
of our nature as to adopt the advice of Falstaff,“ to forswear 
thin potations and addict themselves to sack,’’—we must ob- 
serve, that the above reasoning is to be understood with many 
qualifications. No constitution can long maintain its vigour 
under the repeated drenchings of habitual intoxication. 

When distilled liquor was first introduced among the abo- 
rigines, they had never tasted any other artificial drink than 
a comparatively innocuous beverage of their own rude manu- 
factured; an its effects, therefore, instead of being divided and 
protracted through the whole progress of their lives, fell in 
one overwhelming crush upon the vigour of their constitutions. 
Without a doubt, then, the diminution of their number, in the 
first stages of depopulation, was rightly attributed to the pes- 
tiferous influence of rum and brandy; but since the present 
generation has grown up in the habituai use of these noxious 
liquors, and since, in despite of this circumstance, the number 
of Indians still continues to dwindle away, it behoves us to 
search after some other cause of destruction more steady in 
its effects. 

We do not deny that even now the ravages of drunken- 
ness are more extensive among the natives than among the 
European settlers. Happily for the latter, the laws of God 
have made it sinful, and the customs of man have made it dis- 
graceful, to indulge in habitual intoxication; but the Indians 
are not restrained by any obligations, either of conscience ot 


* Xen. Cyrop. 
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vf honour. They swallow every drop they can beg or pur- 
chase; and the only restriction they experience as a counter- 
balance to the fear and shame of civilized men, is occasioned 
by their aversion to labour and their paucity of funds. Beings 
who are withheld from destructive pleasures only by the pre- 
carious restraints of physical necessity, will much oftener find 
the means and opportunities of indulgence, than such as are 
governed by the steadfast principles of moral obligation. 

But although we admit that ardent spirits destroy a greater 
proportion of the aborigines than of their white neighbours, 
we are yet far from conceding, that the depopulation of their 
territory is materially ascribable to this cause. If their dis- 
appearance is not the effect of something more radical than 
an attachment to “ strong drink,’? why are they running in a 
continued stream of emigration towards the west—abandoning 
the land of their forefathers to live in hopeless temperance 
beyond the haunts of civilization’—That necessity must be 
very cogent which can thus drive men from the gratification 
of a predominant desire: and it will be found, we apprehend, 
that both the “ foreign emigration’? and domestic depopula- 
tion of the aborigines, are attributable to one and the same 
cause. 

After exhausting all the resources of argument and decla- 
mation in pointing out the fatality of drunkenness, we must 
at last appeal to those steady principles of society by which 
the depopulation of all nations is unavoidably regulated. 

In so far as the present discussion is concerned, we shall 
have occasion to notice only two of the great causes of depo- 
pulation: one of these is, a diminution in the quantity of that 
kind of provision which ha’ been customarily used: the other 
is, an increase in the expensiveness of living, occasioned by 
the introduction of more costly food. The Chinese subsist 
chiefly upon fish, and the Persians upon melons: but shoul’ 
the fish no longer continue to swim in the rivers of Chin- 
should the melon no longer be able to e¥tract nor "6 
ftom the soil of Persia, it is easy to see that th 
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of each of these countries must suffer a very serious numeri- 
cal diminution. As the commonalty are by far the most nu- 
merous Class of population, and as they are barely able to 
support themselves, by the ordinary supply of that kind of 
provision to which they have been accustomed, the moment 
such a supply is unattainable, the prospect of marriage is re- 
moved from their view. With few exceptions, it may be laid 
down as an axiom, that no man will burden himself with the 
weight of a family, until he knows he shall be able to sus- 
tain it. 

The same observations may be applied to the other di- 
vision of the subject. Should any revolution in the manners 
of the Chinese, or of the Persians, make animal food a neces- 
sary constituent of their diet, a decrease of population would 
be the inevitable effect: for although the supply of ordinary 
feod may still continue to be afforded, yet flesh has become 
an article of domestic necessity; and no-man will be likely to 
marry unless he has a prospect of being able to support his 
family in the use of this new species of sustentation. It is in 
vain to allege that the old kind of diet is sufficient for all the 
purposes of actual necessity. The laws of fashion, though 
mutable, are imperious. ‘Men will not marry (to use the 
language of Dr. Paley) to sink their place or condition in so- 
ciety, or to forego those indulgences, which their own habits, 
or what they observe among their equals, have rendered ne- 
cessary to their satisfaction.” 

We have confined our view to the article of food, in or- 
der to illustrate the principles of population as simply and as 
briefly as possible: but it is evident that the same reasoning is 
applicable to dress, to drink, to houses, to furniture, and, in 
short, to every thing connected with the comfortableness of 
living. As all general principles, however, require to be some- 
what modified, when reduced to specific application, it may 
not be amiss to see how far the depopulation of the aborigi- 
nes is regulated by the laws we have been endeavouring to 
expound. 
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The Indians of America have always betrayed an un- 
quenchable thirst for strong drink. The checks of fear and 
shame are impotent in restraining this propensity; and accord- 
ingly, its pestilential control extends to both sexes and to all 
ages. After supplying the scanty food which actual necessi- 
ty demands, their funds are entirely subservient to this great 
‘ruling passion” of their lives. The aggregate enjoyments 
of connubial life will by no means compensate for the depri- 
vation of bacchanalian pleasures, which the support of a fa- 
mily must necessarily involve; and this state of things has pro- 
duced what a king of Persia, once, it is said, endeavoured to 
produce by royal proclamation,—a general, indiscriminate 
prostitution. As an aggravation to this disgraceful circum- 
stance, we are compelled to state, that some of the civilized 
inhabitants have not been ashamed to dally with the easy 
nymphs of the western Indians: the consequences resulting 
to population from this promiscuous concubinage, need not 
be pointed out. 

But the effects of this passion for drunkenness do not 
stop here. With the dissipation of their revenue, the Indians 
are constantly lessening their means of supply. A part of the 
time they spend in senseless drunkenness; and the lucid in- 
terlapse of sobriety is chiefly occupied with schemes of future 
intoxication. They become idle, enervated, and improvi- 
dent. All other passions have dwindled into insignificance, 
or have been totally swallowed up, by their insatiable desire 
for the pleasures of drinking. Such is not the state of society 
in which we are to expect frequent marriages and numerous 
families. 

We are aware of the futility of attempting to scrutinize 
the designs of Providence; but, in our reflections on the sub- 
ject under consideration, we are often upon the point of con- 
cluding, that forests and savages were originally intended for 
each other, and that the levelling of the former will almost ne- 
cessarily be accompanied by the depopulation of the latter. 
Long before the epoch of Columbus’s discovery, the aborigi- 
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nes of this couutry had, perhaps, arrived at their maximum oi 
population. A very small number of inhabitants—concentra- 
ted in some insignificant hamlet~—were the proprietors of a 
very extensive area of territory, and derived their subsistence 
almost solely from the flesh of those animals within their do- 
minion;—animals which were little less savage than them- 
selves, and which, with them, were the joint owners and oc- 
cupants of the land. This disproportion between the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the extent of territory, was a necessary 
result of their circumstances. It was chiefly owing to the fact, 
that the subsistence afforded by the wild animals in any given 
portion of country, bore no ratio to that which the same land 
might have produced, had it been subjected to agriculture. 

But this extensive and fruitful continent was not fated to 
be always a mere hunting-ground. The hordes of European 
emigration set their restless feet upon its soil. ‘The deer and 
the buffaloe soon discovered that civilization was a more in- 
iolerable enemy than savagery. MHabitations regularly con- 
structed, and plains denuded of their trees, were not to be 
borne by eyes which had never seen any thing but the “ brown 
thickets’? of an interminable wilderness. ‘The blows of the 
busy axe, and the explosions of the deadly musket, were stun- 
ning to ears which had never been pricked but to the strokes 
of the tomahawk, or to the twang of the bowstring. Soon, 
therefore, the Indians saw their forests deserted, and them- 
selves unable to depend any longer for subsistence upon the 
capture of game: they did not, however, immediately follow 
the example of the wild beasts, by flying before the obtrusive 
new-comers from another world; but considered themselves as 
lords of the soil, and were resolved to repel the advances of 
civilization. The tenure of occupancy had given them a crude 
idea of property; and that which they had long fought for and 
long enjoyed was not to be submissively yielded up. But 
their resolution was not inflexible, nor their resistance unin- 
terrupted. The superiority of civilized warfare often fright- 
aned them into submission, and the disappearance of game 
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frequently compelled them to seek subsistence from their an- 
tagonists by an unwelcome accession to ephemeral treaties. 
Their frequent infractions of these compacts did not wholly 
arise from bad faith: there were some paliative circumstances 
which furnish at least the semblance of an apology for their 
conduct. When game was no longer to be found, necessity 
forced them to have recourse to their enemies for a temporary 
subsistence; but no sooner had the demands of hunger been 
satisfied, than they began to reflect again upon their relations 
with the new-comers. They saw the flaming sword of extir- 
mination suspended over their heads, and could think of no 
method to avert the danger, but by one more effort to repel 
the invaders. ‘Thus were they the constant subjects of coun- 
tervailing necessities, and only escaped from the one to be 
driven back by the other. The disappearance of game com- 
pelled them to adopt the more expensive diet of their enemies, 
and the superiority of civilized war induced them to exchange 
the bow and tomahawk for the rifle and hatchet. 

We have to lament that this revolution in manners should 
have stopped here. It would be some consolatory recompense 
for the devastation of the aboriginal tribes, to see one con- 
verted Indian to grace the triumph of civilization. The re- 


sult of more than three hundred years of experience is now 


before our eyes,—and what ground of hope does it give us, 


that we shall ever be able to domesticate the aborigines? At- 


tempts have, not unfrequently, been made to initiate them 
into all the refinements of civilized society; nay, in some in- 
stances, to give them the rare endowment of a liberal educa- 
tion: but they have uniformly relapsed into their primitive 
state, quitting the pursuits of literature for the more congenial 
pleasures of the chase. 

Perhaps nothing is more fantastically odd, than the ap- 
pearance of an aad tricked out in his national costume, re- 
luctantly following the steps of the tardy ox, and endeavour- 
ing to make his rebellious nature submit to the drudgery of 
agriculture. Every act betrays an utter absence of all mo- 
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tive to exertion. The whole current of his education and of 
his life runs against such kinds of employment. He wants to 
be bounding through the forest in pursuit of his game—lurk- 
ing in ambush for an approaching foe—displaying the horrors 
of savage grimace in the antic evolutions of the war-dance— 
or, by his wild and oriental eloquence, swaying the councils 
of his nation, and unwittingly convincing European monopo- 
lizers of talent that America is not the country 


** Where Genius sickens and where Fancy dies.” 


He hates to see his common divided by fences and lacerated 
by the ploughshare. It violates all his notions of property; 
and compels him to transfer his exertion from the forest to the 
field. The elastic vigour of his constitution sinks into ener- 
vation. He cannot make his provision extend from seed-time 
to harvest. He comes to his agricultural task with a total 
ignorance of the tools which he is to handle, and with no an- 
ticipation of the benefits which he is to reap. | 

We may observe further, under this head, that laziness 
is much less grievous to an Indian than to a member of civi- 
lized society. Idleness and oscitancy seem to be the usual 
characteristics of beings who are seldom employed in any 
business but such as requires only the exercise of their cor- 
poreal powers. What Mr. Jefferson observes of the negro 
slaves in this country, may be applied with equal propriety 
to the situation of the aborigines. —“ The existence of negro 
slaves in America,” says he, in his Notes on Virginia, “ ap- 
pears to participate more of sensation than of reflection. To 
this must be ascribed their disposition to sleep when abstract- 
ed from their diversions, and unemployed in their labour. An 
animal whose body is at rest, and who does not reflect, must 
be disposed to sleep, of course.’? Under their present cir- 
cumstances, the aborigines spend a much greater portion of 
their time in sleep than they did before the presence of civi- 
lization had driven the game from their hunting-grounds. 
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The time which was formerly allotted to the chase, is now 


chiefly divided between drunkenness and sleep. 


But the depopulation of the aboriginal communities is, in 
part, occasioned by their continual emigrations. In general, 
the departure of emigrants from any country does not diminish 
the average number of its population: for as the multiplication 
of the species is indefinite, and the productiveness of any given 
portion of ground is limited, it is quite clear that a country 
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may retain its usual supply of inhabitants, and yet be con- 
stantly sending forth bodies to seek new seats. All emigra- 


tion, however, is occasioned, more or less, by a disproportion 
between the number of inhabitants and the quantity of provi- 
sion;—the very same cause that operates to lessen the num- 
bers of those who stay at home. It is the disappearance of 
game that both curtails the population of those Indians who 
continue resident on their ancient grounds, and acts as a mo- 
tive to those who relinquish the habitations of their forefa- 


thers. 


From these brief considerations, it is apparent that the 
natives of this country are beset with more causes of depopu- 
lation than any other community on the globe. First, they 
are swept away by drunkenness:—secondly, they are depriv- 


ed of the usual supply of their accustomed diet, and are oblig- 


ed to use the far more expensive food which has been intro- 
duced by civilization:—thirdly, they have lost all energy of 
character and motive to exertion:—and, fourthly, numbers of 
them are compelled to emigrate to other portions of the coun- 
try. The wonder is not, therefore, that the aboriginal tribes 
should have disappeared so rapidly, but that they should so 


long have maintained their ground against the encroachments 


of civilization:—and we may safely assert, that, were it not for 


the annuities whichsome of the state governments have granted 
to the race, their depopulation would have proceeded with a 


much more accelerated pace. 


In the course of the above reflections, we have hinted 


that it is hopeless to think of civilizing the Indians. 





To pre- 
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vent misapprehension, we ought here to specify those qualifi- 
cations with which we wish this assertion to be understood. 
That the Indians are absolutely unsusceptible of civilization, 
we by no means admit;—inasmuch as history furnishes us with 
numberless examples of nations which were once in a little 
less hopeless condition of barbarism than the aborigines of 
this country,—but which, nevertheless, have ascended to the 
highest stages of refinement. Even the Athenians, not long 
prior to the time of Thucydides, were distinguished by a fri- 
volity of taste and manners. The golden grasshoppers with 
which they adorned the hair, and the kind of tunic with which 
they covered their bodies, are indications of barbarism not 
less unequivocal than the present costume of our own abori- 
gines. But the progression of attic refinement was gradual; 
and, moreover, owed its final completion—not to the influence 
of foreign education—but to their own intrinsic disposition to 
civilization. To Cadmus, indeed, they were infinitely indebt- 
ed:—for perhaps there is no one instrument of melioration 
which is more extensive and permanent in its effects, than 
the single art of securing our thoughts in visible expressions. 
Were our Indians in possession of an alphabet, and left to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their own territory, we are extrava- 
gant enough to believe that they would eventually make some 
approaches towards a state of civilization. These approach- 
es, however, must be made by almost imperceptible steps,— 
and we may add, that there is no royal road to civilization. 

But this is not the manner in which our aborigines have 
been attempted to be reclaimed from barbarism. They were 
called upon to take one bold stride from the savage to the ci- 
vilized states They could not advance by a slow progression, 
and they were utterly incapable of going over the ground in 
any other way. Had nobody but a Cadmus landed among 
them, they might ere now have been in some of the advanced 
stages of improvement:—but as it is, we can hardly finda sin~ 
gle Indian who lives and moves like civilized men. 
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NOTICE OF CAPTAIN M. LEWIS. 


Tue portrait of captain Lewis, given in the present num- 
ber, is taken from a drawing of that officer belonging to his 
fellow traveller, governor Clark, who considers it an excel- 
lent likeness, and prizes it highly. The gentieman who lent 
it to us remained here but a short time, and was obliged to 


take it with him: to which circumstance it is owing that our 


engraving from it is no. executed in so good a style as we 
could have wished. But that engraving is a faithful copy of 
the original, which is believed to be the only likeness of cap- 
tain Lewis now extant. The ornaments worn by him when 
in the costume of an Indian warrior, (as represented in the 
picture) are preserved in the Philadelphia museuni. 

Conformably to our usual plan, we accompany the por- 
trait with a biographical sketch, drawn as briefly as possible, 
as the subject of it is already so generally known: it is taken 
from the life of captain Lewis, written by Mr. Jefferson, and 
prefixed to the interesting history of the expedition to the 
Pacific Ocean, under the command of captains Lewis and 
Clark. The passages marked with inverted commas are 
given in Mr.-Jeflerson’s own words. 


MERIWETHER Lewis, late governor of Louisiana, was born 
on the 18th of August, 1774, near Charlottesville, in Virginia, of 
one of the distinguished families of that state. Having lost his 
father at an early age, he continued some years under the care of 
a tender mother, and was remarkable even in his childhood for 
enterprise, boldness, and discretion. At thirteen he was put to 
the Latin school, and continued at that until eighteen, when he 
returned to his mother, and entered on the care of his farm; 
having been left by his father with a competency. “ His talent 
for observation, which had led him to an accurate knowledge of 
the plants and animals of his own country, would have distin- 
guished him as a farmer; but at the age of twenty, yielding to the 
ardour of youth, and a passion for more dazzJing pursuits, he en- 
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gaged as a volunteer in the body of militia which were called out 
by general Washington, on occasion of the discontents produced 
by the excise taxes in the western parts of the United States; and 
from that situation he was removed to the regular service as a 
lieutenant in the line. At twenty-three he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy; and, always attracting the first attention where punctuality 
and fidelity were requisite, he was appointed paymaster to his 
regiment.” 

“In 1803, the act for establishing trading houses with the 
Indian tribes being about to expire, some modifications of it were 
recommended to congress by a confidential message of January 
18th, and an extension of its views to the Indians on the Missouri. 
In order to prepare the way, the message proposed the sending 
an exploring party to trace the Missouri to its source, to cross the 
highlands, and follow the best water-communication which offer- 
ed itself from thence to the Pacific ocean. Congress approved 
the proposition, and voted a sum of money for carrying it into 
execution. Captain Lewis, who had then been near two years 
with me as private secretary, immediately renewed his solicita- 
tions to have the direction of the party. I had now had oppor- 
tunities of knowing him intimately. Of courage undaunted, pos- 
sessing a firmness and perseverance of purpose which nothing 
but impossibilities could divert from its direction; careful as a fa- 
ther of those committed to his charge, yet steady in the mainte- 
nance of order and discipline; intimate with the Indian character, 
customs, and principles; habituated to the hunting life; guarded, 
by exact observation of the vegetables and animals of his own 
country, against losing time in the description of objects already 
possessed; honest, disinterested, liberal, of sound understanding, 
and a fidelity to truth so scrupulous, that whatever he should re- 
port would be as certain as if seen by ourselves; with all these 
qualifications, as if selected and implanted by nature in one body 
for this express purpose, I could have no hesitation in confiding 
the enterprise to him. To fill up the measure desired, he want- 
ed nothing but a greater familiarity with the technical language 


of the natural sciences, and readiness in the astronomical obser- 
vations necessary for the geography of his route. To acquire these 
he repaired immediately to Philadelphia, and placed himself un 
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der the tutorage of the distinguished professors of that place, 
who with a zeal and emulation, enkindled by an ardent devotion 
to science, communicated to him freely the information requisite 
for the purposes of the journey. 

“ Deeming it necessary he should have some person with 
him of known competence to the direction of the enterprise, in the 
event of accident to himself, he proposed William Clark, bro- 
ther of general George Rogers Clark, who was approved, and, 
with that view, received a commission of captain.”’ 

' Tn April, 1803, captain Lewis received a draught of his in- 
structions for the expedition. | 

“ While these things were going on here, the country of 
Louisiana, lately ceded by Spain to France, had been the sub- 
ject of negociation at Paris between us and this last power; and 
had actually been transferred to us by treaties executed at Paris 
on the thirtieth of April. This information, received about the 
first day of July, increased infinitely the interest we felt in the ex- 
pedition, and lessened the apprehensions of interruption from 
other powers. Every thing in this quarter being new prepared, 
captain Lewis left Washington on the fifth of July, 1803, and pro- 
ceeded to Pittsburg, where other articles had been ordered to be 
provided for him. The men too were to be selected from the 
military stations on the Ohio. Delays of preparation, difficulties 
of navigation down the Ohio, and other untoward obstructions, re- 
tarded his arrival at Cahokia until the season was so far ad- 
vanced as to render it prudent to suspend his entering the Mis- 
souri before the ice should break up in the succeeding spring. 

“From this time his journal, now published, will give the his- 
tory of his journey to and from the Pacific ocean, until his return 
to St. Louis on the twenty-third day of September, 1806. Never 
did a similar event excite more joy through the United States. 
The humblest of its citizens had taken a lively interest in the 
issue of this journey, and looked forward with impatience for the 
information it would furnish. 

“ It was the middle of February, 1807, before captain Lewis, 
with his companion captain Clark, reached the city of Washing- 
ton, where congress was then in session. That body granted to 
the two chiefs and their followers the donation of lands which they 
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had been encouraged to expect in reward of their toil and dangers. 
Captain Lewis was soon after appointed governor of Louisiana, 
and captain Clark a general of its militia, and agent of the 
United States for Indian affairs in that department. 

“ A considerable time intervened before the governor’s arri- 
val at St. Louis. He found the territory distracted by feuds and 
contentions among the officers of the government, and the people 
themselves divided by these into factions and parties. He deter- 
mined at once to take no side with either; but to use every en- 
deavour to conciliate and harmonize them. The even-handed 
justice he administered to all soon established a respect for his 
person and authority; and perseverance and time wore down ani- 
mosities, and reunited the citizens again into one family. 

“ Governor Lewis had, from early life, been subject to hypo- 
chondriac affections. It was a constitutional disposition in all the 
nearer branches of the family of his name, and was hore imme- 
diately inherited by him from his father. They had not, however, 
been so strong as to give uneasiness to his family. While he lived 
with me in Washington I observed at times sensible depressions 
of mind; but knowing their constitutional source, I estimated their 
course by what I had seen in the family. During his western 
expedition, the constant exertion which that required of all the 
faculties of body and mind, suspended these distressing affections; 
but after his establishment at St. Louis in sedentary occupations, 
they returned upon him with redoubled vigour, and began se- 
riously to alarm his friends. He was in a paroxysm of one of these 
when his affairs rendered it necessary for him to go to Washing- 
ton. He proceeded to the Chickasaw Bluffs, where he arrived 
on the sixteenth September, 1809, with a view of continuing his 
journey thence by water. Mr. Neely, agent of the United States 
with the Chickasaw Indians, arriving there two days after, found 
him extremely indisposed, and betraying at times some symptoms 
of a derangement of mind. The rumours of a war with England, 
and apprehensions that he might lose the papers he was bringing 
on, among which were the vouchers of his public accounts, and 
the journals and papers of his western expedition, induced him 
here to change his mind, and. to take his course by land through 


the Chickasaw country. Although he appeared somewhat re- 
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lieved, Mr. Neely kindly determined to accompany and watch 
ever him. Unfortunately, at their encampment, after having pass- 
ed the Tennessee one day’s journey, they lost. two horses, which 
obliging Mr. Neely to halt for their recovery, , the governor pro- 
ceeded, under a promise to wait for him at the house of the first 
white inhabitant on his road. He stopped at the house of a Mr. 
Grinder, who not being at home, his wife, alarmed at the symp- 
toms of derangement she discovered, gave him up the house and 
retired to. rest herself in an out-house, the governor’s and Neely’s 
servants lodging in another. About three o’clock in the night he 
did the deed which plunged his friends into affliction, and de- 
prived his country of one of her most valued citizens, whose va- 
lour and intelligence would have been now employed in avenging 
the wrongs of his country, and in emulating by land the splendid 
deeds which have honoured her arms on the ocean.* It lost too 
to the nation the benefit of receiving from his own hand the nar- 
rative of his sufferings and successes, in endeavouring to extend 
for them the boundaries of science, and to present to their know- 
ledge that vast and fertile country, which their sons are destined 
to fill with arts, with science, with freedom and happiness.” 


Cn es ee 
FOR THK ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE HONOURABLE JAMES A. BAYARD. 


Tue loss of public benefactors is always a national ca- 
Jamity. But there is a period of life when, having performed 
their allotted task, they stand upon the verge of time, and are 
ready to sink into the grave, full of years and full of honours. 
The separation which a grateful country mourns, is deprived 
of half its sorrows by the reflection that their days of activity 
were gone. Age which threatens to dissolve the union that 
has been cemented by mutual benefits and affection, bears 
with it, in the course of nature, infirmities that impair the 
ability and restrain the enterprise of man. Living, he is but 
a monument of former worth; and the grave, which encloses 
his enervated body, leaves his bright example to excite the 


* This was written in August, 1813. 
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imitation, and his unsullied name to receive the respect of af- 
ter ages. Public affliction seeks in vain for consolation when 
its object has been arrested in the midst of his career of use- 
fulness: when schemes of national advancement, but partially 
matured, must be buried with their inventor: when the seeds 
of public aggrandizement have been profusely scattered, but 
the harvest remains ungathered: when the course already run 
—hbright and honourable as it has been, is but the moiety of 
what was destined for its daring eflorts: and when, having pas- 
sed the temptations of early life, and overcome its instability, 
it yet was far distant from the feebleness of years; and stand- 
ing at the happy and enviable medium between youth and age, 
it united daring, ardent, and adventurous enterprise, with the 
wariest prudence and most calculating philosophy. Private 
lamentation is but the echo of national sorrow, and the bosoms 
that throb for the loss of a parent and a friend, sympathize 
with the distresses and beat in unison with the hearts of a 


whole people. 


In the meridian of life, died James A. Bayard. A great 
man’s best eulogium is the history of his actions; and a rapid 
mew of the features of his public conduct, and the occasions 
upon which he was chiefly conspicuous, will serve to recall 
events that endeared him to his country, and to perpetuate in 
the nation’s memory a consciousness of the magnitude of its 
loss. 

Mr. Bayarp was the son of Dr. James A. Bayard, and 
was born in Philadelphia, in the year 1767. His parents dy- 
ing while he was yet a child, he was placed under the guar- 
dianship of his uncle, the late colonel John Bayard, of whose 
family he became a member, and with whom he continued to 
reside for several years. His education was submitted to the 
eare of the reverend Mr. Smith, a most respectable clergyman 
ef Picqua, in Lancaster county; and after remaining with him 
a considerable time, he resumed his studies in his uncle’s fa- 
mily with the assistance of a private tutor. There he conti- 
nued until he was qualified for admission into Princeton ecol- 
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lege. In that respectable seminary he passed the important 
and interesting season of life when the faculties first assert 
their tone and vigour, and when the mind becomes moulded 
into the form on which the future character is stamped. His 
abilities, which did not satisfactorily display themselves until 
the second or third year of his college life, were rapidly de- 
veloped. The prompt and energetic, yet deliberating and 
steady character of his mind, was already conspicuous. He 
retired from college with distinguished honour, and in the re- 
putation which he carried with him into the more extended 
scenes of life, he gave a pledge of future eminence which has 
since been nobly and faithfully redeemed. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Bayard having selected the pro- 
fession of the law as the best adapted to his course of reflec- 
tion, and the most likely to afford an opportunity for the dis- 
play of acquirements which his industry and intellectual vi- 
gour promised soon to master, commenced his studies with 
the late general Reed, and upon his death, renewed and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted them under the direction of Mr. Inger- 
soll, the present attorney-general of Pennsylvania. On his 
admission to the bar, he selected the state of Delaware 
for his place of residence, and the theatre for the pursuit of 
his professional labours. ‘To this selection the state of Dela- 
ware is proud to acknowledge itself, in a great degree, in- 
debted for a political weight in the national councils, which 
neither its population nor resources, its local advantages nor 
geographical extent, could have secured. With a single re- 
presentative upon the floor of congress, that little state as- 
sumed an attitude which commanded the highest respect, and 
retained an influence and authority which a ten-fold more nu- 
merous representation has rarely possessed. His shining quali- 
ties disarmed the opposition and overcame the difficulties which 
a young man necessarily encounters in a strange place; and 
his unwearied industry secured the attention that had been li- 
berally bestowed. He soon attained a situation of the most 
distinguished respectability at the bar, and participated large- 
ly in the honours and emoluments of the profession. 
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Not long after he arrived at the constitutional age, Mr. 
Bayard was elected a representative to congress, and remained 
in public life from that moment through all the vicissitudes of 
party triumph and defeat, until the time of his death. Ac- 
tively engaged in political and professional duties, he contri- 
ved to reconcile their endless varieties, and evinced a rare 
and happy aptitude for both. At the same moment one of the 
most conspicuous supporters of the federal administration, and 
a leader of acknowledged ability in the house of representa- 
tives—and the chief ornament of the forum, where he had 
ehosen to excel. At once the profound jurist and the accom- 
plished statesman; the acute, ingenious, and dexterous advo- 
cate, and the eloquent and dignified occupant of the parlia- 
mentary floor, The same efforts of industry, and powers of 
genius, that qualified and calculated him for superiority in the 
less magnified but intricate controversies of individuals, rea- 
dily enabled him to extend his intellectual grasp to the com- 


- prehension of more enlarged topics of general ‘interest, which 


involved the duties and the policy, the happiness and the 
rights of nations. The study and practice of the law is cal- 
culated to add vigour to a mind naturally strong. In a coun- 
try emphatically subject to the government of the laws alone, 


the remark is peculiarly obvious and perpetually illustrated; 


and from the multitude of the professors of that science, whe 
have borne the weight of public councils, and successfully en- 
deavoured to ennoble by their efforts the national character, 
it derives irresistible weight and authority. To Mr. Bayard’s 
early adoption and active and vigorous pursuit of this profes- 
gion, are to be ascribed, in no unimportant degree, the method 
of his arguments, and the logical accuracy of his inferences. 

An important occasion for distinction soon presented it- 
self to Mr. Bayard, in the accusation of William Blount, @ 
member of the United States’ senate, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors; and the proceedings which were intended to be 
prepara ory to his impeachment. 

On the 3do0 Juy, 1797, a message was communicated 
by the president to congress, accompanied by a mysterious 
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letter of Mr. Blount’s, in which designs were demonstrated 


prejudicial to the interests and injurious to the character of 


the country. A committee was promptly appointed, and an 
impeachment was decreed by the house. Eleven managers 
were chosen to conduct this “ high constitutional proceeding.”” 
Mr. Sitgreaves, who had been originally the chairman of this 
honourable committee, was appointed a commissioner unde? 
the sixth article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, with Great Britain, and the duties of that station de- 
volved on Mr. Bayard. ‘To the articles of impeachment ex- 
hibited, the accused pleaded to the jurisdiction of the senate; 
upon the principle that a senator is not a civil officer, within 
the meaning of the constitution; and that the courts of common 
law were “competent to the cognizance, prosecution, and 
punishment of the said crimes and misdemeanors, if the same 
have been perpetrated, as has been suggested and charged 
by the said articles.””, The preliminary question growing out 
of this plea was to be discussed, and the direction of this deli- 
cate and interesting inquiry, was submitted to the chairman, 
and Mr. Harper, one of the managers. The subject under- 
went a laborious and ingenious discussion, in which the con- 
stitution was thoroughly sifted, and the doctrines of the com- 
mon law of England bearing a remote or close analogy to the 
point in controversy, were made tributary to the talents ci 
the respective advocates. 

The decision was adverse to the managers; a majority o1 
fourteen te eleven senators deciding, * that the matter alleged 
in the plea of the defendant is sufficient in law to show that 
this court ought not to hold jurisdiction of the said impeach- 
ment, and that the said impeachment is dismissed.”” The 
efforts were abortive, because the cause was insupportable: 
but the exertion was not the less henourable, nor the display 
of genius and erudition the less brilliant, because success did 
not crown them. 

_It was the happy and peculiar quality of Mr. Bayard to 
excite the esteem and command the confidence of hoth of the 
VOL. VII. 43 
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great political parties, into which the nation since its inde-- 


pendence has been divided. Though always consistent and 
firm in the course which he had originally adopted, yet he 


@Pfcver sacrificed or rendered subservient the cause of his coun- 


try to purposes of party ambition or animosity. He was a 
federalist, because he believed that the dearest rights and best 
interests of the nation were involved in and promoted by the 
great system of policy, and course of measures, adopted and 
pursued by federalists. His acquaintance with history, and 
knowledge of human nature, convinced him that men must be 
governed that they may be free and happy. He was opposed 
to anti-federalism, because he thought that the demoralizing 
and pernicious example of a sister republic had threatened to 
involve America in the vortex of its contagion; and that a di- 
minished strength of government, and adoption of disorga- 
nizing principles, would lead to the result here which he early 
and confidently predicted with regard to France. But he had 
no party feelings, distinguished from those of patriotism. He 
always keenly felt for the sufferings, and gloried in the tri- 
umphs of his country: his sensibility was actively and con- 
stantly alive to her slightest wrongs; and the interest that he 
felt not only became matured into the keenest perception of 
what was due to the nation’s honour and advantage, but ofter 
grew into a morbid and feverish irritability on points of na- 
tional feeling and concern. 

At an early period of his political career, Mr. Bayard 
was designated as a proper representative of the character 
and concerns of the nation abroad. His political sagacity, 
personal intrepidity, and cool discriminating judgment, could 
not fail to distinguish him as peculiarly qualified for diplo- 
macy. Accordingly, not long before the close of Mr. Adams’s 
presidential career, he offered to Mr. Bayard the appoint- 
ment of envoy to the French republic. This, from motives 


of prudence, he thought proper to decline. 
At the first election of Mr. Jefferson, a most extraordi- 


nary scene was displayed. The constitution provides, that 
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“ the person having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
president, if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who have 
such majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the 
house of representatives shall immediately choose by ballot 
one of them for president.” In that situation stood the can- 
didates, and the election devolved of consequence upon the 
house of representatives. No less than thirty-six times was 
the vote ineffectual, each party, equally zealous, and equally 
numerous, adhering to its candidate. The federalists of the 
house adopted, as they believed the less evil, the side of Mr. 
Burr, and persevered during so many abortive efforts to give 
him their votes. It was at length perceived, that a pertinacious 
adherence to this course of conduct might expose the country 
to greater embarrassment and difficulty than even the selection 
of a president, who was considered dangerous; and some of 
the federalists determined to withdraw from him their opposi- 
tion, without giving him direct countenance and support. 
They accordingly threw into the box blank votes; and the 
election of Mr. Jefferson was thus obtained. By a sacrifice 
of personal feeling and judgment, which required no ordinary 
firmness and magnanimity, Mr. Bayard, by this means, princi- 
pally contributed to place in the executive chair the decided 
enemy of the men and measures that he personally approved; 
and removed to a distance, apparantly insurmountable, the 
fulfilment, if they existed, of his own political aspirations. 
But the good of the country required it, and the sacrifice was 
made. 

A change of hands was now effected in the politi- 
eal game. They who had been accustomed to complain 
at every measure of the administration, and to find them 
selves frustrated in every attempt, had become in turn the 
rulers of the nation’s destiny. While the men who had 
heretofore guided the helm of state, and regulated the courses 
of the political voyage, yielded their supremacy, and became 
a reluctant but formidable minority. The contest was stoutly 
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maintained. ‘The struggle was arduous, and the victory dear- 
ly won. The expiring blaze of federal power exhibited a 
splendour of intellectual effort which will never be forgotten, 
and left a gloom hanging over the councils of its successors 


that ages cannot dispel. Inch by inch the ground was con- 


tested; and yielded at last, not to the force of argument, or 
the demonstration of right, but to overwhelming superiority of 
numbers. 

A stveeping revolution of officers, in every departinent 
within the control of the executive, was beheld with astoanish- 
ment. It was however readily submitted to, as it affected not 
the constitution. But when that instrument appeared to be 
threatened, the united energies of the party, rallied round 
its imperishable standard. In their eflorts to preserve it un- 
impaired, they encircled it with a garland of eloquence and 
patriotism as lasting as the monument it adorns. An able re- 
presentative from South Carolina,* conjured’ the majority “ to 
celebrate their victory by more harmless sports. Let them,’” 
says he, “ triumph over us, but not by immolating the consti- 
tution; let them beware, that in erecting a triumphal arch for 
the celebration of their success, they do not dig a grave, and 
decree funeral rites for our constitution. Myself and my friends* 
have always been the sincere friends of this constitution, and 
we will attempt its defence as long as we have the means of 
making it. We will struggle to the last; if we cannot command 
success we will endeavour to deserve it; and should the friends 
of the constitution be subdued by numbers, the ministerial 
phalanx, in bursting into the temple, will, I hope, find them all 
at their posts: they will be seen in the portico, the vestibule, 
and around the altar, grasping, grappling the constitution of 
their country with the holds of death, and with nolumus mutari 
on their lips.” 

Among the most memorable of these struggles, in which 
the vital principles of the constitution were supposed to be 
involved, was that for the maintenance of the judiciary sys- 


* Mr. Rutledge. 
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tem, established towards the close of the administration of 
Mr. Adams. The inconvenience of the original organization 
of the courts of the United States had been long experienced, 
and a well digested plan had been prepared and substituted 
with infinite pains. Its chief object was to facilitate the de- 
spatch of business; to preserve to the supreme court all its con- 
stitutional functions, and to destroy the anomaly of appeals 
from component parts of a body to the body itself. On the 
13th of February, 1801, the act was passed “to provide for 
the more convenient organization of the courts of the United 
States.’ This divided the country into districts, and united 
those districts into convenient circuits, and prescribed the 
session of the courts not only in every circuit, but in each 
subdivision, or district of the circuits. It provided for the 
appointment of three judges for each of the six circuits, whose 
duty it should be to hold courts in their different departments 
at seasonable terms; and authorized appeals to the supreme 
court in all cases where the sum in controversy should exceed 
two thousand dollars. 

The judges were accordingly appointed, and the courts 


went into complete and successful operation. The extent of 


patronage however, which the system was supposed to have 
conferred on the president, excited the warmest oppugnancy 
on the part of his political adversaries, and they cherished the 
hope of speedily effecting a change. On the 4th of March 
following, the new president was inducted into power. The 
offices within the grasp of executive authority were promptly 
vacated, and a host of new incumbents was summoned to fil! 
the empty chairs. The constitution, it was maintained, per- 
mitted no such arrangement with regard to the judiciary. 
The dum bene se gesserit tenure of its offices forbade an ap- 
peal to the president, and the constitution must be unravelled 
by the legislature. Still a direct infraction of its explicit pro- 
visions would have been too palpable and partial an effort of 
favouritism, and individual removal was therefore impractica- 
hle. But the object would be no less effectually attained by 
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a provision which, at a single blow, should level system and 
supporters, judges and their courts, altogether. In both houses 
of congress the effort was manfully resisted. The majority 
was conjured not to interfere with this remnant of federal po- 
licy, because it was engrafted upon the constitution. They 
were entreated to postpone a decision until the public opinion 
could be clearly ascertained, and the efficacy of the system 
could be tested by experience; they were offered any, and 
every compromise:—if the army were disliked, to abolish it; 
if a further reduction of the little navy were required, to re- 
duce it:—to surrender internal revenues, and, indeed, to make 
any sacrifice short of the constitution. 

On this memorable occasion all parties united in paying 
homage to the abilities of Mr. Bayard. It will not be invi- 
dious to remark, that in the constellation of talents that glitter- 
ed in that transaction none were more conspicuous than 
his. He was alike distinguished for the depth of his know- 
ledge, the solidity of his reasoning, and the perspicuity of his 
illustration. On his own side of the house his range was pro- 
nounced to be “commensurate with the extent of his own 
mighty mind, and with the magnitude of the subject,’? which 
was declared to be as awful as any on this side of the grave. 
On the part of the majority he was termed the Goliath of the 
adverse party, and sarcastically, but with truth, denominated 
the high priest of the constitution. In the discussion of the 
ill, introduced for the repeal of the law establishing the jue 
diciary system, Mr. Giles had taken occasion to attack with 
vehemence the whole course of measures adopted by the fede- 
ralists, and to assail them individually and collectively. In 
reply, Mr. Bayard felt himself called on to travel out of the 
immediate course of argument which the question afforded, 
and io enter upon a collateral one, into which he was driven 
in defence of his own, and the conduct of his friends. He 
traced the division of party to the difference of views, as to 
the powers which do, and ought to belong to the general and 
state governments. He deprecated the effect of state pride in 
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extinguishing national sentiment. “ The ruins of this govern- 
ment,”? said he, ‘“‘aggrandize the states. There are states 
which are too proud to be controlled; whose sense of greatness 
and resource renders them indifferent to our protection, and 
induces a belief that if no general government existed, their 
influence would be more extensive; and their importance 
more conspicuous.’? He met the complaints against the 
federal party for their various prominent measures and prin- 
ciples. Assumption of state debts—internal taxes—the In- 
dian war—the navy—war with Algiers—preparations for 
expected hostilities with France—the memory of Washing- 
ton—all of whch had been openly or indirectly assailed, 
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passed in review under his masterly hand, and were depicted 
in the most glowing colours. He asserted and maintained the 
soundness of the doctrine, that the constitution was founded 
in an existing common law, and that the evils imputed to it 
never had, or could have, any existence. He vindicated the 
judges from the imputation of having sought for victims of ri- 
gorous statutes, and retorted upon the new executive a simi- 
lar charge. ‘* If’? he observes, ‘the eyes of the gentleman 
are delighted with victims—if objects of misery are grateful 
to his feelings, let me turn his view from the walks of the 
judges to the track of the present executive. It is in this path 
we see the real victims of stern, uncharitable, unrelenting 
4 power. It is here, sir, we see the soldier who fought the bat- 
tles of the revolution;—who spilt his blood, and wasted his 
strength to establish the independence of his country, deprived- 
of the reward of his services, and left to pine in penury and 
wretchedness. It is along this path that you may see help- 
less children crying for bread, and gray hairs sinking in sor- 
row to the grave. Itis here that no innocence, no merit, no 
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: truth, no services can save the unhappy sectaries who do not 
i believe in the creed of those in power. I have been forced 
upon this subject, and, before I leave it, allow me to remark, 
that without inquiring into the right of the president to make 
vacancies in office during the recess in the senate, but admit- 
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iing the power to exist, yet that it never was given by the 
constitution to enable the chief magistrate to punish the in- 
sults, to revenge the wrongs, or to indulge the antipathies of 
the man. If the discretion exists, Ihave no hesitation in say- 
ing, that it is abused when exercised from any other motive 
than the public good. And when I see the will of a presi- 
dent precipitating from office men of probity, knowledge, and 
talents, against whom the community has no complaint, I con- 
sider it a wanton and dangerous abuse of power; and where I 
see men who have been the victims of this abuse of power, | 
view them as the proper objects of national sympathy and 
commiseration.”’ 

Having thus pursued his antagonists through their erratic 
flight, among topics faintly and remotely connected with the 
legitimate subject of discussion—Mr. Bayard assumed _ the 
argument with respect to the repeal of the judiciary law. 
Deeply versed in his subject, from profound reflection, and 
active experience; and sensibly interested, from a solemn 
conviction of its magnitude, he penetrated the deepest re- 
cesses of his theme. The inexpediency of the bill was main- 
tained, because it would restore the evil of appeals from the 
individuals who pronounce a decision, to the court of which 
ihe same individuals are component parts; which had been 
obviated by making the supreme court merely the great na- 
tional tribunal of last resort, before which, questions of un- 
limited magnitude and concern both of a civil and politica! 
nature should receive their final determination—the national 
crucible of justice, in which the judgments of inferior courts 
might be reduced to their elements, and cleansed from every 
impurity. The inconvenience and delay attending the con- 
stant journeys of the judges on their circuits, and the want 
of uniformity in the decisions of those who followed each 
other in rapid succession in the same districts were exposed. 
The charge that the new system was introduced not so much 
with a view to improvement in the old, as to obtain places 
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for the friends of the administration, was pronounced a ca- 
lumny so humble and so notoriously false, as neither Lo re- 
quire nor deserve an answer. The advantage of the increas- 
ed number of judges to sit in the circuit courts was displayed. 
It was demonstrated that no additional courts had been creat- 
ed by the new law—the number of district courts remained 
the same, the supreme court as such, was unchanged; a cir- 
cuit court still continued to be held in each district, though 
under an improved modification as to form. But the unna- 
tural alliance of the different courts had been severed, while 
the jurisdiction of each remained untouched. The expense 
of the establishment was proved to be insignificant; and the 
arguments that had been urged that it was formed by a party 
at a time when they were sensible that their power was ex- 
piring and passing into other hands, were answered by the 
assertion of the fulness and legitimacy of that power—that the 
remnant was plenary and efficient, and it was their duty to 
employ it according to their judgments and consciences for 
the good of the country. They thought the bill a salutary 
and wise measure, and there was nu obligation on them to 
leave it to their successors. They had indeed, no confidence 
in the persons who were to follow them, and were thereiore 
the more anxious to accomplish a work which might contri- 
bute to the safety of the nation by giving strength and sup- 
port to the constitution through the storm to which it was 
likely to be exposed. 

The constitutionality of the proposed repeal was argued 


with no less ability, than its expediency. It was declared to 


resolve itself into the question, whether the legislature has a 
right by law toremove a judge. The object of the advocates 
of repeal, was to evince a distinction between the remova! of. 
a judge and the extinction of the’ office—and therefore that 
the purpose which was prohibited from being done directly, 
might still be indirectly effected: a diflerence being supposed 
to exist between taking the office from the judge, and remov- 


ing the judge from the office. ‘Two prominent features of the 
VOL. VII. 44 
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constitution were perpetually exhibited in reply to such sug- 
gestions:—that the judges hold their offices during good be- 
haviour;—and that their compensation shall not be diminish- 
ed during their continuance in office.* By the term good 
behaviour, it was said was intended a tenure for life, qualified 
and accompanied by the good conduct of the judge, the ces- 
sation of which must be ascertained by impeachment. But, 
said the administration party, a necessary implication is con- 
tained in the power given to congress from time to time to 
establish tribunals inferior to the supreme court—a power it is 
presumed that could not carry with it by any implication, the 
right to destroy them. Inferences too of a most extraordina- 
ry character were drawn from the use of the word “ hold,” in 
allusion to judicial continuance in office. The president 
nominates the judge, and commissions him when-approved by 
the senate. It was hence inferred that as the president nomi- 
nates and commissions the judge, the judge holds the office 
of the president; and that when the constitution provides 
that the tenure of the office shall be during good behaviour, 
the provision applies to the president, and restrains the pow- 
er which would otherwise result in consequence of the offices 
being holden of him, to remove the judges at will. It was no 
difficult task to expose the errors of an argument, which im- 
puted to the president of the United States regal attributes 
and prerogatives, derived not from the pure fountain of the 
constitution: but from the rude doctrines of the feudal law, by 
which the executive is made the fountain of honour, of justice 
and of office; an argument which would make the courts—the 
president’s courts, and the judges the president’s judges; and 
would infuse into the institutions of the republic the vital 
spirit of feudal principles. The construction of laws, or the 
application of them to the touchstone of the constitution, 
must be vested in some efficient authority. With whom 
should it reside? Not with the legislature or executive, be- 
cause they have already passed upon the merits and pro- 


* Cons. U. S. Art. 3. Sec. 1. 
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priety of a law, by its enactment. Not, surely, with the 
people—who construing a law to be void, and violating its 
sanctions, expose themselves to its penalties; which, hard 
and iniquitous as they may be, must be blindly enforced by 
the judiciary if they have no power of construction: and the 
effect of a right to disregard the provisions of a statute will 
be to impose the inconsistent and paradoxical duty of inflict- 
ing upon those who have merely exercised a right, necessary 
and condign punishment. Such a construction must rest only 
with the judges; and the existence of the judges cannot pos- 
sibly be dependent upon a body whose acts ‘they may set at 
defiance and pronounce void. This would suppose a right 
of the legislature to destroy the office of the judge and a si- 
multaneous but heterogeneous right of the judge to vacate the 
act of the legislature. ‘ You have a right,” said Mr. Bayard, 
“to abolish by a law, the offices of the judges of the circuit 
courts. They have a right to declare your law void. It 
unavoidably follows in the exercise of these rights, either 
that you destroy their rights, or that they destroy yours. 
This doctrine is not an harmless absurdity, it is a most dan- 
gerous heresy. It is a doctrine which cannot be practised, 
without producing not discord only, but bloodshed. If you 
pass the bill upon your table, the judges have a constitutional 
right to declare it void. I hope they will have courage to 
exercise that right; and if, sir, I am called upon to take my 
side, standing acquitted in my conscience and before my God, 
of all motives but the support of the constitution of my coun- 
try, I shall not tremble at the consequences.” 

The utmost efforts of skill and the best exertions of elo- 
quence were ineffectual, and on the 8th of March, 1802, the 
2e¢i to provide for the more convenient organization of the 
courts of the United States, was repealed. 

Thus terminated the celebrated judiciary system; and with 
it, one of the most interesting discussions that has awaken- 
ed the attention of the American people. Independent of the 
forcible and eloquent appeals made within the walls of con« 
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egress, addresses from various quarters of the union were re- 
ceived in which the benefits of the new arrangement were 
pertrayed, and the danger and mischief of its annihilation 
insisted on. But all in vain. 

A change of rulers being effected, the cares of legislative 
business devolved upon other hands, The labours of a mem- 
ber of the opposition, particularly at a time when parties run 


high, are far from being burthensome. The arrangement of 


business is entrusted to others; and all that he can display is 
a jealous care of the rights of his constituents, and a firm op- 
position to measures which he believes to be injurious to the 
welfare of the country. During the session of congress Mr. 


Bayard was generally at his post, the faithful and constant 


supporter of principles which he brought with him into pub- 
lic life, and which descended with him to the grave. In the 
recess of legislative duty and occupation, he successfully 
pursued his professional avocations, and maintained and en- 
larged the reputation which he had early acquired. 

In the year —— Mr. Bayard was elected by the legisla- 
ture of Delaware to a place in the senate of the United 
States; and in that dignified and honourable station, continu- 
ed for several years, as he had been in the house of repre- 
sentatives, the pure politician and the unbending patriot. 

In the month of December, 1807, the first embargo law 
was passed, which commenced a series of restrictions upon 
American commerce, which are happily now no more. After 
an experiment of about a twelyemonth, it was proved to be 
ineflectua]. The cupidity of the trader could not be restrained 
by statutes however penal, and the existence of the provisions 
of the statute, exhibited at once a government restraining the 
ardour and forbidding the advancement of a people whom it 
was bound to protect: and a free people contemning the re- 
straints, and breaking through the authority of the govern- 
ment of their choice. The law which, prohibiting not the de- 
parture of a vessel, attempted to prescribe her path upon the 
fcean, derived none of its details from an acquaintance with 
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the devices and desires of the human heart. It.might possi- 
bly have prevented all commerce, foreign and domestic; but, 
once upon the deep, a higher destiny guided the helm and pro- 
voked a deviation. It was an attempt to control the elements, 
and, like the presumptuous effort of king Canute, to stay the 
surge of the ocean, it created nothing but mortification and 
disappointment in the minds by which it was engendered. It 
was well observed by an eloquent member of the house of re- 
presentatives,*—that two limits exist to the power of the na- 
tional legislature—nature, and the constitution. ‘ Should 
this house,”’ he proceeds, “ undertake to declare that this at- 
mosphere should no longer surround us—that water should 
cease to flow—that gravity should not hereafter operate—that 
the needle should not vibrate to the pole; 1 think I may ven- 
ture to affirm, that, such a law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the air would continue to circulate; the Mississippi, the 
Hudson, and the Potomac, would hur! their floods to the ocean; 
heavy bodies continue to descend; and the mysterious magnet, 
hold on its course to its celestial cynosure.”’ 

In February, 1809, opportunity was afforded in the senate 
for a direct attack upon the embargo. Mr. Giles introduced 
aresolution to repeal the several laws laying an embargo on 
all ships and vessels in the ports and harbours of the United 
States, except as to Great Britain and France and their de- 
pendencies; and to make provision by law for prohibiting al! 
commercial intercourse with those nations and their dependen- 
cies, and the importation of any article into the United States, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of either of those nations, 
or of the dominions of either of them. Mr. Bayard moved to 
amend the resolution, so as to render the repeal general, and 
prevent the introduction of these clauses which were intended 
to prohibit commercial intercourse with the belligerent na- 
tions. , 
The motion of Mr. Giles was supported on the principle 
and belief, that a suspension of intercowse with Great Britain 


* Mr. Quincy. 
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and France, would be the immediate and necessary prelude 
io open war—that the exposure of vessels to capture and con- 
demnation under the orders in council, would place the nation 
in a predicament that would render hostilities inevitable. Some 
of the members of the majority had been desirous of promptly 
declaring war against England; but others, more wary, and 
less confident of the smiles of Providence, whence alone, aid 
and strength were to come, paused on the brink of so tremen- 
dous an appeal, and refused to be dragged or driven into the 
measure. And not a few, unwilling to carry their hostile pur- 
poses into full and immediate operation, aimed at a partial 
system of warfare, by means of letters of marque and reprisal. 
This too was rejected. As a substitute for more active mea- 
sures, but calculated to contribute virtually to the same end, 
the non-intercourse project was advanced and supported: for 
this reason Mr. Bayard entered his solemn and powerful pro- 
test against it. He denied that England was an enemy, or 
that any necessity existed to make her so. He admitted that 
there were many and heavy complaints to be made against 
her conduct, nor did he deny that causes existed which might 
justify a war; but he asserted that the measure was forbidden 
by policy; and not required by honour. He avowed, that 
whatever were the aggressions and improprieties of England, 
and however little he was disposed to defend or palliate any 


aggression, public or private, against the rights or honour of 


the country, yet he felt equal sensibility at what had been 
suffered from France. He denied that what was right in one 
nation, could be wrong in another. The war upon neutral pri- 
vileges—that part of it, at least, which scorned even the pre- 
text and mask of propriety, and openly and flagrantly violated 
established usage and principle—commenced with the Berlin 
decree, which, finding its sanction neither in precedent nor 
principle, asking for no right, and established only in pre- 
sumed power, forbade to neutrals a trade with England or 
her colonies, or the carrying of her manufactures or produce. 
What ensued, flagrant as it was, derived a feeble, indeed, but 
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plausible apology, from the equally novel pretext of retalia- 
tory right. It was unsound doctrine that could assert the sufli- 
ciency of the excuse: but in the scales of national injustice, 
the original introduction of illegitimate and noxious pretences, 
at least counterbalanced, and, perhaps, far outweighed the 
imitation that pursued with no tardy pace the original, initi- 
ate wrong. More especially as the retaliating power could 
reproach herself merely with the breach of international law; 
while her rival superadded to the infraction of established 
principles a most wanton breach of faith, plighted, as it had 
been, by the most solemn instrument that can mature and make 
perfect the bond by which different communities arc held to- 
gether. As upon all occasions that brought Mr. Bayard 
before the public, he was on this, open and sincere: tra- 
cing the relative position of America with regard to the two 
great belligerents, to its supposed source, he derived it mainly 
from the partial feelings and actions of the executive; and 
from a want of sincerity in their negociations with England. 
This charge had been pronounced by the friends of the ad- 
ministration a miserable vision, and Mr. Bayard declared his 
conviction, that it was a miserable melancholy fact. The rule 
of the war of 1756—constructive blockades, and impressment 
of seamen from American merchant vessels—were all examin- 
ed and illustrated; and while their adoption and abuse were 
tlemonstrated and condemned, the facility of correcting all 
these errors, withov* resorting to the last and most solemn ap- 
peal of nations, was distincily exhibited. The measures of 
the administration were arraigned, not only for insincerity, 
but extreme feebleness. ‘ They will not,” he argues, “ set- 
tle their differences with England, and yet have not courage 
epenly to quarrel with her; they pass a non-importation act 
to punish the impressment of seamen, and the aggressions 
upon our carrying trade; they exclude, by proclamation, Bri- 
tish armed ships from our waters, to avenge the outrage on 
the Chesapeake;—and what benefit to ourselves or detriment 
to our adversary have these measures produced? They are 
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calculated to increase the animosity between the nations, but 


[ know of no other effect they can produce. So far indeed 
have they been from constraining Britain to accede to our 
terms, that they have rendered her more regardless of our 
rights and interests.” 

There was certainly little independence and less oppo- 
sition to the powers that had aggrieved, in tamely pursuing 
the measures which they in effect prescribed, or at least in 
furthering and promoting their degrading views. France ex- 
pressly approved of the embargo, and the measures of Eng- 
land indicated no great disinclination for the act. In both 
houses of congress it was depicted as a measure of subservi- 
ence, and not of freedom. An eloquent member of the lower 
house remarked, in reply to the idea that acquiescence in the 
embargo was the duty of freemen—“ an embarge liberty was 
never cradled in Massachusetts: our liberty was not so much 
a mountain as a sea nymph: she was free as air: she could 
swim or she could run: the ocean was her cradle: our fathers 
met her as she came, like the goddess of beauty, from the 
waves: they caught her whilst she was sporting on the beach: 
they courted her as she was spreading her nets upon the 
rocks: but an embargo liberty—a hand-cuffed liberty! a liber- 
ty in fetters, a liberty traversing between the four sides of a 
prison, and beating her head against the walls, is none of our 
offspring: we abjure the monster.’’* : 

The object of the administration was attained: the repeat 
of the embargo was only partial, and the succedaneum, non-in- 
tercourse, was an ebvious prelude to actual war. Still the re- 
sentment of the government, executive, and legislative, fore- 
bore to brandish the spear, and found its vent in words. 
Like subterranean fires, which shake the,elements and fright 
the beholder with threats of future mischief, but still struggle 
in vain for escape, the murmurs of discontent continued to be 


heard while the attitude of war was yet unassumed. 


* Mr. Quincy. 
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At length, in the month of June, 1812, the president 
communicated to congress a message, in which a declaration 
of war was strongly recommended. In the lower house the 
resolution was promptly passed; but in the senate it encoun- 
tered serious difficulties. Mr. Bayard, equally sensible of the 
injuries, and alive to the insults that his country had sustain- 


‘ed, yielded not to the warmest advocates of hostilities in zeal 


for her honour and prosperity. But he felt that that honour 
was not to be vindicated, that prosperity was not to be re- 
deemed by angry and precipitate measures, that would plunge 
the nation unprepared into war. He foresaw the disgraces in- 
evitably attendant on a hasty adoption of the measure; and 
foretold, with a sagacity that was always his distinguishing 


attribute, the evils that must certainly ensue. Of the fate of 


the question, war or no war, it was impossible to judge until 
the last moment. In a letter to one of his friends of the 4th 
of June Mr. Bayard’s uncertainty is thus expressed: “ Al- 
though our doors are closed, 1 do not presume that our pro- 
ceedings here are a secret to you elsewhere. They are cer- 
tainly no secret here, and there are none but members of con- 
gress who are denied the privilege of talking openly about 
them. Being one of those whose lips are sealed, you can ex- 
pect no explanations from me. [ may express it as a conjec- 
tural opinion that the course which will be pursued is by no 
means certain. Great Britain certainly does not expect a war 
with us, and she will not be prepared to strike suddenly, even 
if we commence hostilities. We are in the midst of uncer- 
tainty, and it will not be the most judicious, but the most 
lucky man who profits by events. In the affairs of this world, 
good fortune does more for men than good sense. The best 
sense penetrates but a little way, and the primary causes 
upon which events depend are always out of sight. Nobody 


_can tell when this terrible session, which has already lasted 


eight months, is to end.” 
In communicating to a correspondent, as late as the 11th 


of June, Mr. Bayard writes, “ there is a bare possibility that 
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they had vanquished in the well-trained veterans of the oid 
world. 

When the intelligence of hostilities reached Europe, the 
emperor of Russia communicated to both governments an offer 
of mediation. The American minister at St. Petersburg, and 
the Russian minister at Washington, were authorized to make 
known to the proper authorities in America, this kind and 
conciliatory proposal. It was received by the president with 
a satisfaction that was evinced by unhesitating acceptance; 
and by the nomination of envoys before any knowledge had 
been communicated of the concurrence of Great Britain. 
Commissions were issued, and instructions delivered te 
James A. Bayard and Albert Gallatin, who were directed to 
proceed immediately to St. Petersburg. They were fully 
charged to conclude a peace upon the terms set forth in the de- 
claration of war and upon no others. The prodigious change 
in European politics which has since astonished the world, was 
not then anticipated. The situation of the two great rival 
nations, still threatened interminable war; and the rights and 
interests of the American republic were menaced with co- 
equal violation. War was declared not in maintenance of 
abstract principles, but in consequence of practical suffering. 
All its views were or should have been directed to the removal 
of the mischief; and that end attained, either by the direct 
and powerful operation of fleets and armies, or by considera- 
tions disconnected from the application of hostile force, the 
nation that went to war to relieve itself from oppression, must 
sheathe the sword. It was not merely the state of the coun- 
try that called for peace. It was against the practice of im- 
pressment that war was declared. 

It was understood at the time of Mr. Bayard’s departure, 
that he had expressed himself perfectly satisfied with the in- 
structions. he had received, and conceived them to be com- 
patible with the honour of the nation. But how could he 
have reconciled either to principles of honour or sentiments of 
morality a determipation to wage endless war in maintenance 
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ef abstract notions that in practice should cease to operate‘ 
It was against the practice of impressment that ‘the instruc- 
tions were directed; upon the continuance of the practice 
alone could hostilities be justified, and on its cessation, arms 
would have no further use. The secretary of state in his 
letter to the envoys of April 15, 1813, asserts merely “ the 
right of the United States to be exempted from the degrading 
practice of impressment.”? He remarks “ the practice is ut- 
terly repugnant to the laws of nations; it is supported by no 
treaty with any nation; it was never acquiesced in by any, 
and a submission to it,’’ still the practice, ‘ by the United 
States, would be the abandonment in favour of Great Britain 
of all claim to neutral rights and all other rights on the ocean.” 
The object of the mission, so far as regarded the subject of 
impressment was to effect a discontinuance of the practice, 
and that being produced by any means, though not within the 
view of the administration at the time when the instructions 
were framed and communicated, the end was equally attain- 
ed. A subsequent part of the same official note has been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of illustrating an opposite position: 
but enveloped as it certainly is in a mysterious obscurity that 
characterizes the diplomatic productions of the day, its liberal 
and most obvious construction will comport with the views 
adopted and the course pursued by the negotiators at Ghent. 
Towards the close of the letter of April 15th, it is said “ upon 
the whole subject I have to observe that your first duty will 
be to conclude a peace with Great Britain, and that you are 
authorized to do it, in case you obtain a satisfactory stipula- 
tien against impressment, one which shall secure, under our 
flag, protection to the crew. The manner in whichit may be 
done has been already stated with the reciprocal stipulations 
which you may enter into, to sécure Great Britain against 
the injury of which she complains. If this encroachment of 
Great Britain is not provided against, the United States have 
appealed to arms in vain.’’ So far, it should seem that the 
practice was not all that the United States had to dread, or 
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were bound to resist; that a war must be prosecuted for theo- 
ries, the abandonment or support of which would equally fail 
to affect the interests of either nation. It were scarcely less 
romantic than to pursue the argument still further and to re- 
quire of the British parliament, boasting as it does, a politi- 
cal omnipotence, to expunge from its statute book the muni- 
cipal laws relating to aliens, denizens and subjects: or to en- 
force upon it in hypothesis, the admission of the superiority 
of republicanism, and the propriety of the prevailing senti- 
ments in America, relative to kingly governments—while 
every act of its sovereignty and every feature of its constitu- 
tion, denied in practice the truth of the assertion. As well 
might they resolve to fight about supposed differences in 
moral or physical science. If one nation attempt to prescribe 
to another its course of conduct, and to enforce its prescrip- 
tions by violence, it is cause of war: but a difference of senti- 
ment which leaves to each the absolute enjoyment of its pre- 
rogatives, never can justify an appeal to arms, or a continu- 


~ ance of them when they are unfortunately begun. The de- 


cided expression of public feeling in England, on the publi- 
cation of the correspondence at Ghent, which demonstrated 
the error of the belief that their maritime rights were placed 
in jeopardy, indicated how little that nation was disposed to 
cause or continue the effusion of blood on such insuilicient 
grounds as those which remained to be discussed. Nor could 
the ruling powers of America venture to keep alive the con- 
test at such a hazard. 

At the time of sending the commissioners to St. Peters- 
burg, the war had been little known in America except by the 
noise of the distant thunder. The manufacturer and the agri- 
culturist still pursued with industry and advantage their ac- 
customed callings, and reaped in abundance the harvest of 
their toil: specie circulated, like the blood in the animal sys- 
tem, through all the arteries and veins, and gave life and ac- 
tivity to every enterprise: commerce itself depending for its 
existence upon the freedom of the seas, found in the wants of 
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other nations, a mantle that protected it, amongst hostile 
fleets. The very existence of hostilities was doubted by those 
who were separated from their immediate vortex. Disasters 
had hung upon the earlier enterprises, but they did not aflect 
‘‘the business and the bosoms’? of individuals, and in a na- 
tional estimate they were largely counterbalanced by the un- 
expected triumphs on the waves. England, occupied with 
her own immediate and important concerns on the continent 
of Europe, possessed not the ability to bring her power to bear 
upon America. The means of counter-annoyance were com- 
paratively small, and she could well sustain the system ot 
almost exclusively defensive warfare on the ocean, and the 
yet unimportant attacks upon the Canadas, while her parent 
territory was free from harm. The immediate overthrow of 
French domination was not expected. Lines of circumval- 
lation had indeed been marked out, but the gathering strength 
of imperial despotism threatened to keep the world in un- 
ceasing commotion. Calculating upon these prospects abroad, 
and the yet unabated tension of the chord which had been 
struck in the summer of 1812, and stil! vibrated with full-toned 
sounds of war, the administration, in communicating instruc- 
tions to the envoys, assumed a lofty and daring attitude: but 
even these circumstances could not mislead them into an ex- 
pectation, that the world would sanction or the country ap- 
prove a measure so preposterous as that which would require 
unqualified acquiescence in a doctrine which might become 
merely abstract, and could in that case no longer affect the 
rights, the honour, or the interests ofthe nation. All the in- 
ferences, therefore, to be drawn from the expressions that 
have been quoted, are dissipated by a single line: for after 
requiring a stipulation in terms, a security prospective in its 
operation, a provision, the effect of which should be not mere- 
ly to arrest present encroachments, but to guarantee their ces- 
sation forever—a limitation is Introduced in these words:— 
‘“ The president is willing that it (the stipulation) be limited 
to the present war in Europe.’? There the abstract princa 
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ple ended, and a sensible recurrence was made to the evil 
practice. The original doctrine, out of which complaints grew, 
is that allegiance once attached, can never be devested by 
any lapse of time, however long, or by any distance of resi- 
dence, however remote: that the national character is imbibed 
with the earliest breath, and must remain indelibly stamped 
upon the individual during life. This doctrine, engrafted as it 
is into the very stalk of the British constitution, cannot pos- 
sibly injure other nations, provided it leaves them the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their sovereign rights, and respects the 
protection which their territorial limits, actual and construc- 
tive, afford. With the assertion of perpetual allegiance, Ame- 
rica had nothing to do. With the abuse and perversion of the 
principle, as it was alleged to exist in practice, every thing. 
To reform this abuse and perversion, so far as they affected 
the safety of those, who, owing allegiance to the American 
government, advanced the correlative claims of protection and 
defence, the envoys were commissioned. It is not extraordi- 
nary, therefore, that Mr. Bayard, viewing the points of differ- 
ence with the dispassionate eye of an intelligent statesman, 
who had pronounced the war unnecessary and ill-timed, but 
with the best feelings of honest patriotism, expressed himself 
satisfied with the instructions he had received. 

The appointment as minister plenipotentiary and envoy 
extraordinary to treat with Great Britain for peace, under 
the mediation of the emperor of Russia, it was impossible 
that Mr. Bayard should decline. ‘The nomination was as un- 
solicited as it was deserved. Not an idea of the sort had been 
suggested to him, and an official letter from the secretary of 
state, announcing the fact, was the earliest intimation he re- 
ceived of his being in the view of the executive. Having ac- 
tively opposed the declaration of war, it was fit he should be 
entrusted with a share in bringing it toa close. With senti- 
ments directly opposed to those of the ruling party—senti- 
ments that had been always openly and honourably avowed, 
the selection was alike creditable to him and them. His place 
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in the mission was a pledge to the country of the fairness of 
the views with which it was undertaken. Besides; how could 
he reconcile to himself the idea that his refusal to serve might 
throw the appointment into some less honourable and inde- 
pendent hands, who would be content to purchase popularity 
at the price of national honour and aggrandizement. Witha 
manly resolution to promote the great ends for which he had 
been appointed, he promptly accepted the trust, and, in com- 
pany with Mr. Gallatin, sailed from Philadelphia on the 9th 
of May, 1813. 

On the 23d of June additional instructions were address- 
ed to the commissioners, in which the course of reasoning 
originally adopted is pursued. “If the British government 
had issued orders to its cruisers not to impress seamen from 
our vessels, and notified the same to this government, that 
cause of war would also have been removed.”’ 

The negociators arrived at St. Petersburg on the 21st 
of July, 1813. The emperor Alexander, under whose au- 
spices the mission was undertaken, was with his armies in 
Germany; and no intelligence had been received indicative of 
an intention on the part of the British government to meet the 
United States on the terms proposed. Mr. Bayard conclu- 
ded that the hopes of peace were blasted, and that the ob- 
ject of his painful separation from his country and home was 
entirely defeated. He remained in St. Petersburg until he 
thought this fact fully demonstrated, and in January, 1814, he 
asked and obtained his audience of leave of the Russian court. 
At that inclement season, in the most frightful climate, he de- 
termined to proceed upon his journey, preparatory to an im- 
mediate embarkation for America. The vessel that had been 
detained subject to the orders of the envoys, lay at a port in 
Holland, which it was necessary to reach by land. The re- 
treat of the French army had opened a passage through Ger- 
many; and Mr. Bayard proceeded by the way of Riga, Ko- 
ningsburg, Bexlin and Hanover into Holland. 
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In the meantime lord Cathcart had communicated to the 
Russian court the non-acceptance by the prince regent of the 
interposition of the emperor as to the question which consti- 
tuted the principal object in dispute between the two states, 
and his readiness nevertheless to nominate plenipotentiaries 
to treat directly with the American envoys. The Bramble 
was despatched to America with the view of communicating 
these circumstances; and proposing at the same time London 
or Gottenburg as the scene of operations. The proposal was 
accepted, and Gottenburg was selected as neutral ground. 

New commissions were issued, and Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Russel were despatched to Gottenburg. Still the practice of 
impressment was complained of, and, under a belief that 
hostilities continued in Europe, an abandonment of it in terms 
was expected. But when the state of affairs was altered so as 
to expose the commerce of the United States to that incon- 
venience no longer, the proposed stipulation was no longer 
required. In the letter from the secretary of state of June 25, 
1814, it is said: ‘“* The United States having resisted by war 
the practice of impressment, and continued the war until that 
practice had ceased, by a peace in Europe, their object has 
been essentially obtained for the present. It may reasonably 
be expected, that the arrangement contemplated and _pro- 
vided for will take effect before a new war in Europe shall 
furnish an occasion for reviving the practice. Should this ar- 
rangement however fail, and the practice be again revived, 
the United States will be again at liberty to repel it by war.” 
And in the letter of August 11, authority is explicitly com- 
municated to conclude a treaty without any provision on the 
subject of impressment. 

With these instructions, on the most interesting part of 


their duty, the American plenipotentiaries prepared to mea- 
sure their dexterity with the experienced diplomatists of Eu- 
rope. Previous to the arrival of his colleagues Mr. Bayard 
visited England. A people naturally cold, and little disposed 
to lavish civilities upon strangers, could not be expected to 
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welcome the representatives of an always despised, but now 
dreaded republic. ‘I arrived in London,” says Mr. Bayard 
in a letter to a friend in America, “at a very inauspicious 
moment for an American. The allies were at Paris, and news 
had just been received of the abdication of Bonaparte. The 
whole nation was delirious with joy, which was not indulged 
without bitter invectives against their remaining enemies, the 
Americans. The time of declaring the war stung them more 
than the act itself. They considered it as an aid given to 
their great enemy, at a moment when his power was most 
gigantic, and most seriously threatened the subjugation of the 
continent, as well as of themselves. They thirst for a great 
revenge, and the nation will not be satisfied without it. They 
know little of our parties. It was America that fell upon them 
at the crisis of their struggle, and it is America now that is to 
be made to feel the weight of their undivided power.” 

An arrangement was made, which had been authorized 
by the instructions, to transfer the negociations from Gotten- 
burg to Ghent; and Mr. Bayard immediately proceeded to 
that place. He arrived on the 27th of June, and all the Ame- 
rican commissioners were considerably more than a month at 
the place of rendezvous before a step was taken towards pro- 
viding them with antagonists. During this unpleasant state 
of suspense and expectation, when even the intention to pro- 
ceed at all seemed doubtful, apprehensions the most gloomy 
were entertained of the result. Mr. Bayard writes on the 6th 
ef August from Ghent, “ Nothing favourable can be augured 
from the delay in sending their commissioners to the rendez- 
vous agreed to at their instance as the seat of the nogocia- 
tions. Our commissioners have all been here more than a 
month, and we have not yet heard that theirs are even pre- 
paring to quit London. We expect them daily, but so we 
have done for twenty days past, and so we shall till they ar- 
rive, or till we learn that they do not mean to come at all. I 
assure you, between ourselves, my hopes of peace are very 
slender. The government of England aflect te despise us. 
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but they know we are a growing and dangerous rival. If they 
could crush us at the present moment they would not fail to 
do it; and I am inclined to think that they will not make peace 
till they have tried the effect of all their force against us. An 
united, firm, and courageous resistance upon our part, alone, 
in my opinion, can furnish hopes of a safe and honourable 
peace to the United States. I wish I could present you with 
different views; but what does it avail to deceive ourselves? 
By shutting our eyes upon danger we may cease to see if, 
while in fact we are increasing it. What I doubt is, that if 
the olive branch be presented to us by one hand, a cup of 
humiliation and disgrace will be held ont in the other; and 
although I should rejoice to carry the former to the United 
States, yet I never shall consent to be the bearer of the latter.” 

In a subsequent letter he writes, ‘* No people are more 
easily elated or depressed by events than the English. We 
have nothing to hope but from vigorous and successful mea- 
sures, so far as the war depends upon ourselves alone. The 
British force in America must be overcome and repelled, or 
the war must end in national disgrace.” 

In August the British commissioners arrived at Ghent, 
and the negociation was opened in due form. A knowledge 
of the secrets of all the cabinets of the continent, conscious- 
ness of her weight and influence in the scale of European 
politics, of being able to direct all her force to an active and 
vigorous prosecution of the war with America, and of the 
proximity of the scene of discussion to all the authority and 
information of the country, gave to the commissioners, on the 
part of Great Britain, decided and striking advantages. These 


were counterbalanced by an inflexible determination of the 
American envoys to do their duty, a superior acuténess of in- 
tellect, and a conscious necessity of their thinking and acting 
from the impulse of their own vigcrous minds, without a re- 
ference to the fountain from which their authority was deriv- 
ed. In their correspondence it is understood, that all the ne- 
gociators largely and actively participated. Among men of 
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great sagacity, which was called into operation by the pres- 
sure of most interesting and important circumstances, all act- 
ing with one view to their country’s good, and ardently la- 
bouring to promote it, a collision was created, from which the 
most brilliant success must necessarily result. Each one bore 
an honourable and an active part. The character and quali- 
ties of Mr. Bayard, it will readily be believed, gave him a 
weight and influence in the proceedings which could scarcely 
be surpassed. Possessing originally a mind strong, ardent, 
and capacious, he had stored it with the fruits of laborious 
study and long experience. Accustomed to scenes of politi- 
cal controversy, he had learned to profit by the errors of his 
adversaries, and to correct his own. Naturally cool, sedate, 
and dispassionate, his judgment freely operated without the 
danger of being affected by a too luxuriant fancy. Silent when 
it was his part to listen, but capable of manly eloquence when 
circumstances occurred to call it forth, he gathered knowledge 
from every quarter, and insured to each expression profound 
intelligence. Personally intrepid, as he was politically inde- 
pendent, his purposes never could be shaken by menaces or 
vituperation. A profound thinker, an ingenious reasoner, an 
accomplished speaker, he seemed formed for a negociator. 
The last act of his public life confirmed the expectation of his 
countrymen, and completed the catalogue of honourable ser- 
vices which he had long before begun. 

The result of the negociation is well known; peace was 
obtained upon rational grounds. Not the less credit is due to 
the commissioners, that all the original alleged causes of war 
were not redressed. It was their business to make peace: and 
the praises of a grateful country rise to Heaven for the efforts 
and abilities that contributed to the event. 

After the arrangements at Ghent were concluded, Mr. 
Bayard made a journey to Paris, where he remained until he 
heard of the ratification of the treaty; and his appointment as 
envoy to the court of St. Petersburg. This he promptly and 
absolutely resolved to decline. He stated that he had no wish 
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to serve the administration, except when his services were ne- 
cessary for the good of his country. In the late transactions 
he believed that to be the case, and therefore he had cheer- 
fully borne his part. Peace being obtained, he was perfectly 
satisfied to resign the honours of diplomacy for the sweets of 
domestic life. Nothing could induce him to accept an appoint- 
ment that would threaten to identify him with the administra- 
tion party, without contributing essentially to his country’s 
good. That was his primary and exclusive object. In all 
his reflections he was principally affected by an anxious jea- 
lousy for the welfare, and an ardent affection for the people of 
his native land. It is difficult to conceive how an idea should 
have arisen, that he ever deviated in thought or action from 
the genuine principles of federalism. In every public display, 
in every private discussion, he was their warmest advocate. 
The whole course of his political pilgrimage, long and labo- 
rious as it was, may safely challenge a comparison with that of 
any statesman for undeviating consistency of conduct, and 
pure and enlightened patriotism. 

From Paris Mr. Bayard intended to proceed to England, 
to co-operate in the formation of a commercial treaty, as he was 
included in the commission despatched for that purpose. An 
alarming illness, however, prevented him. Active and power- 
ful remedies were not applied in an early stage, and the dis- 
ease advanced with painful rapidity. Still he flattered himself 
that he should be able to reach his home, and left Paris on 
the 10th of May, in a state of extreme debility and suffering. 
On arriving at Havre he immediately embarked, and the ves- 
sel sailed for Plymouth. At that place she was detained for 
five weeks, during which time Mr. Bayard was unable to leave 
his birth, but remained in excessive and increasing feebleness, 
expecting hourly to sail. During all these bodily sufferings, 
the firmness of his mind never abandoned him. Equally se- 
rene on the bed of languor and of pain as he had been during 
a life of almost uninterrupted health, he cheerfully contem- 
plated the welcome of his expecting family. That melanche- 
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ly welcome came—but it was only to gild with one ray of 
comfort his expiring hour. He arrived in America—breathed 
his native air, and reposed for a moment in the bosom of con- 
jugal and filial love. That moment was his last.—The tears 
of afflicted friends, and the universal grief of his grateful and 
admiring countrymen proclaim his eulogy. 


Tue publisher has been favoured with the article which 
he has inserted in the preceding pages, by a respectable friend 
of Mr. Bayard’s, and a warm advocate of the political party 
to which that illustrious and lamented patriot was attached. 
In writing the biography of a statesman, so distinguished 
among the leaders of a party as Mr. Bayard, the introduction 
of subjects of party politics was in some measure unavoida- 
ble. This consideration will account, and the publisher trusts 
satisfactorily, for the admission, in this instance, of topics 
which he is always desirous of excluding, as far as possible, 
from the pages of his journal. 
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SELECT REVIEW. 


Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena: together with Mete- 


orological Journals, &c. by Thomas Forster, F. L. 5. 8vo. 
[From the Menthly Review. ] 


Notwitustanpine the great number of literary men, and 
of learned societies, who have for a long time been employing 
themselves in keeping registers of the weather, and in observ- 
ing atmospherical phenomena, it must be confessed that nei- 
ther the science of meteorology nor the practice of it has yet 
made any considerable progress. We can account in a satis- 
factory manner for very few of the changes which are daily 
exhibited before our eyes, and we are still unable to predict 
those changes with any degree of certainty. This deficiency, 
perhaps, has proceeded from the circumstance, that the atten- 
tion has been almost exclusively directed to the instruments 
by which we judge of the weight, temperature, and moisture 
of the air; in which way we do not become acquainted with 
the alterations in the atmosphere till after they have taken 
place. When any other remarks have been made, they are 
expressed in language not so precise as to convey accurate 
ideas, and have indeed been so incorrect as to deserve little 
notice. Lately, however, some individuals have followed a 
plan of observation which seems much more likely to promote 
the acquisition of this species of knowledge, and which can 
scarcely fail to answer some useful purpose. They have care- 
fully watched the different appearances which the clouds as- 
sume, have formed a nomenclature to record those appear- 
ances, have noticed also the state of the barometer, thermo- 
meter, &c. and have compared all these particulars with the 
subsequent changes of the weather. This plan was first 
adopted, at least in a regular and systematic manner, by Mr. 
Howard, and has been extended still farther by the author of 
the volume now before us. He has been for some time in the 
habit of publishing his reports in the different scientific jour- 
nals, and he has now thrown into a more connected form the 
ceneral principles which he has deduced from his observations. 
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Mr. Forster divides his work into ten chapters. The first 
is entitled introductory, and consists principally of Mr. How- 
ard’s hypothesis of the origin and modification of clouds. 
Mr. Howard’s opinions on this subject have been some time 
before the public, and it would lead us beyond our limits to 
enter on a minute examination of them in this place: we have 
only to state that they are adopted by the present author, with 
little or no alteration, except that he subdivides the species of 
Mr. Howard into varieties, and gives them also specific cha- 
racters and appellations, which appear to us in general very 
appropriate. The extension of the original arrangement oc- 
cupies the second chapter, consisting of seventeen.sections; 
in which, besides the account of the modifications of the clouds, 
derived from their form, we have remarks on thunder-storms, 
rain, snow, and hail—on the colour and elevation of clouds— 
on their structure—on the luminous appearances called halos, 
parhelia, &c.—and, lastly, on the process of evaporation. 

The most original and interesting of these sections re- 
lates to halos, which are arranged and defined in a much more 
scientific manner than any which had previously been allotted 
to them; the essential differences between them are pointed 
out; and a nomenclature is formed, which will probably be 
sufficient to enable the meteorologist to note down the phe- 
nomena with the requisite accuracy. Falling stars and me- 
teors occupy the third chapter: but it contains rather an im- 
perfect account of them; and we think that the author has 
been unfortunate in adopting Mr. De Luc’s hypotheses of 
‘their phosphorescent nature, which apnears to us to be with- 
out foundation. The subsequent chapters are less strictly 
scientific, and, on the whole, of less value than the first three. 
The indications of future changes in the weather, as deduced 
from the particular motions of animals, from the observation 
ef the usual meteorological instruments, and the effects on the 
vital functions of organized bodies, each constitute the subject 
of a short chapter; and we have also some scanty remarks on 
winds. The account of atmospherical electricity is more am- 
ple and interesting. Mr. F. appears to regard electricity as 
the source of all the changes of the atmosphere, as the cause 
on which they depend, and as the immediate agent by which 
they are produced. The various forms which the clouds as- 
sume, the different changes which they undergo, the manner 
in which the modifications are converted into each other, the 
occurrence of rain and of fair weather, not to mention the 
more obvious phenomena of thunder and lightning, are all to 
be traced to the action of the electric fluid. 
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The tenth chapter treats on “ the superstitious notions 
which appear to have had their origin in an observance of 
certain meteorological phenomena.” As a specimen of Mr. 
Forster's manner, we shall quote the commencement of this 
section; premising that, in our opinion, his ideas on the sub- 


ject are generally well founded: 


‘ There is a natural tendency in the human mind, arising from 
the faculty of association, to attach ideas of good or evil to those 
objects which have been observed to precede or to accompany 
pleasurable or painful circumstances: hence the origin of many 
superstitious opinions. 

‘From such association of ideas, many animals were anciently 
worshipped, either as good or evil spirits; and even at a later pe- 
riod, when their w orship was rejected as superstitious, or useless, 
they were considered as foreboders of evil or of good. Many of 
these superstitions or iginated in the observance of facts, ascribable 
to atmospheric influence. Thus, certain’ birds being affected by 
peculiarities of the air, previous to thunder storms, or other terri- 
ble events, and showing signs of their affections by particular ha- 
bits, were found to be foreboders of tempests, hurricanes, and 
other dangerous atmospheric commotions; and they were subse- 
quently considered as evil omens in general, gaining, as it were, 
an ill name by their utility as monitors. Se the crow, garrulous 
before stormy weather, was afterwards regarded as a predictor of 
general misfortune. Many animals too were considered by the 
ancients as influenced by human prayers and supplications. In this 
manner, the observance of many real facts laid the foundation for 
superstitions, which terrified the ignorant, and which the designing 
made use of in order to acquire respect, and to aggrandize their 
own power. Hence the rise of sorcerers, augurs, and other im- 
postors, the interpreters of omens and portenta, who pretended, in 
the peculiar flight and song of birds, to read the destinies of mo- 
narchs and of nations. It is probable, that out of a number of such 
predictions, some might happen to be true, where the sagacity of 
the augur penetrated farther into probable events than the igno- 
rance of the multitude: and this fortuitous coincidence enhanced 
the public credulity, strengthened the empire of superstition, and 
became a fatal impediment to the progress of science throughout 
succeeding ages.’ 


This chapter, as well as some oi P th re preceding, is illus- 
trated by numerous quotations from the classical writers, which 
are appro noriate and inte resting r: but many of them are inac- 
curately transcribed. We have ‘only farther to remark, that 
this tract. although it contains many errors of style, and some 
weak and unimportant observations, possesses " considerable 
claims to respect, and must tend to the advantage of the 
science which the author has cultivated with so much assiduity. 





POETRY. 


Translation of a Romaic Love Songz; by Lord Byron: not published in any 


American edition of his lordship’s works. 


Au! Love was never yet without 

The pang, the agony, the doubt, 

Which rends my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 


Without one friend to hear my wo, 

I faint, I die beneath the blow. 

That Love had arrows, well 1 knew; 
Alas! I find them poisoned too. 


Birds, yet in freedom, shun the net, 
Which Love around your haunts hath set; 
Or circled by his fatal fire, 

Your hearts shall burn, your hopes expire, 


A bird of free and careless wing 

Was I, through many a smiling spring; 
But caught within the subtle snare, 

1 burn, and feebly flutter there. 


Who ne’er have loved, and loved in vain, 
Can neither feel nor pity pain, 

The cold repulse, the look askance, 

The lightning of Love’s angrv glance. 


In flattering dreams I deemed thee mine; 
Now hope, and he who hoped, decline; 
Like melting wax, or withering flower, 

I feel my passion, and thy power. 

My light of life! ah, tell me why 

That pouting lip, and altered eye? 

My bird of love! my beauteous mate! 

And art thou changed, and canst thou hate? 


Mine eyes like wintry streams o’erflow: 
What wretch with me would barter wo? 
My bird! relent: one note could give 

A charm, to bid thy lover live. 

My curdling blood, my madd’ning brain, 
In silent anguish I sustain; 

And still thy heart, without partaking 
One pang, exults—while mine is breaking. 
Pour me the poison; fear not thou! 
Thou canst not murder more than now: 
I’ve lived to curse my natal day, 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 
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My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rest? 
Alas! too late, T dearly know, 

That joy is harbinger of wo. 


THE DEATH OF HOFER, THE TYROLESE LEADER. 


Translated from Kerner’s Poems. 


HorFrer! in thy bold bosom glowed, 
A stream as pure as ever flowed 
Beneath a prince’s plume; 
Nor ever warrior’s nobler toil, 
In battle for his native soil, 
Shed glory round his tomb. 


Rous’d by thy horn from cot and fold, 

From forest glen, and rocky hold, 
With heart and eye of flame,— 

Like rushings of the mountain flood, 

Like lightning from the rifted cloud, 
Thy band of brothers came. 


And now that heart’s rich tide is chill, 
That horn is silent on the hill, 

The gallant chase is done; 
Seatter’d and sunk, the mountain band 
Threw the loved rifle from their hand, 


The soul of fight is goue! 


But God is all—Vain warrior-skill, 

Vain the high soul, the mighty will, 
Before the word of Heav’n:— 

The helm that on the chieftain’s brow, 

Flash’d fire against the morning’s glow, 
His blood may dim at ev’n. 


Yet, Hofer! in that hour of ill 
Thine was a brighter laurel still 
Than the red field e’er gave; 
The crown, immortal liberty 
Gives to the few that dare to die 
And seek her in the grave. 


Who saw, as levelled the chasseur 
His deadly aim, the shade of fear 
Pass o’er the hero’s brow? 


Who saw his dark eyes’ martial gaze 


Turn from the muskets’ volley’d blaze 
That laid him calm ané lew? 












































DOMESTIC LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Doctor SryserT has prepared for the press, an ample collection of sta- 
tistical tables relative to the population, commerce, government and revenue of 
the United States. Among these tables are,— 

A statement for each of the United States, exhibiting the number of represen- 
tatives, as provided for by the constitution of the United States; the actual 
number of the inbabitants of every description; the federal number of the in- 
habitants; the unrepresented fractions; the ratio of representation; the number 
of representatives from each of the states, for 1790, 1800 and 1810. 

Statements of the value or quantity of every article of merchandise, which 
has been exported from the United States, during each year, commencing with 
the year 1789, and ending in 1815. The merchandise distinguished as to its 
origin. 

Statement of the value of each description of merchandise, which was ex- 
ported from each of the United States, during each year, from 1789 to 1815. 

Statement of the articles of domestic produce which were exported from 
the United States, for each year, classing them according as they were the pro- 
duce of the sea, of the forest, of agriculture, or of manufactures, the nature 
and value of the articles being specified. 

Statement of the tonnage of the United States of every description, for 
each year, from 1789 to 1815—distinguishing the amount of registered, enrolled, 
licensed, and whether employed in the fisheries. 

Statement of the public lands sold prior to the opening of the land offices. 

Statement of the amount, in acres and value, of the public lands sold, dur- 
ing each year, since the opening of the land offices; distinguishing the land sold 
in the Mississippi territory, from such as have been sold in other districts. 

Detailed statement of the post-office establishment, from 1789 to 1818, 
enumerating for each year, the number of post-Offices; the amount of postages: 
the compensation to post-masters; the incidental expenses; the cost of the 
transportation of the mail; the nett revenue, and the extent, in miles, of the 
post-roads of the United States. 

Statement exhibiting the extent of square miles of each of the United States; 
the population in 1810; the number of representatives in congress, according to 
act of 1811; the annual value of the domestic articles exported on the average 
of 10 years; the annual value of the foreign merchandise re-exported on the 
average of ten years; the amount of registered tonnage employed in foreign 
trade, on the average of ten years; the amnual nett revenue derived from the 
customs, on the average of ten years; together with the estimated value of the 
manufactures, according to the returns of the marshals in 1810. 

The states named and ranked in distinct columns according to the data of 
the preceding statement. 

Notes, histerical, explanatory and illustrative will accompany these tables: 
They are all interesting: some of them are highly important, as the docu- 
ments from which they were taken were consumed by fire on the capture of 
Washington, and it is believed that no copies of these now exist. 


Dr. Colhoun of this city has written and proposes to publish an essay on the 
connexion of science with the rise and downfall of empires; intended to show 
the utility of a system of national instruction. . 


Major Latour’s Historical Memoir of the War in West Florida and Louisiana, 
in 1814-1815 is ready for publication. The extract we gave from this werk in 
our number for December last (p. 470.) may be considered as a good specimen 
of the whole. 


Mr. George Clymer has invented a new printing press for which he has 
obtained a patent. 

The editors of the New York Courier, state that they have erected one of 
these improved presses, and characterize it as an excellent and useful machine. 
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Mr. Robert Gillespie has obtained a patent for a steam-still on an improv- 
ed plan. It is said that these stills are much used in the state of Tennessee, 
and are found to be the best and most profitable ever known there. 


A young man of the name of Campbell is said to have improved the ma- 
chinery of the loom. It is expected that this new combination of machinery 
will greatly reduce the expense of fabricating cloth, and thus become highly 
beneficial to the country. 


The legislature of Virginia, with an enlightened liberality werthy of the 
resources and the reputation of that great state, have granted a large sum of 
money for the support of seminaries of public instruction. 


A bill has been reported in congress for the establishment of a national 
university in the city of Washington. It is hoped that no misplaced notions of 
public economy, or political fastidiousness will defeat the success of so impor- 
tant a measure. 


The jesuits, who on their expulsion from the states of the church and other 
catholic countries, were protected in Russia and permitted to devote themselves 
to the education of youth, have been ordered by an ukase dated in January last, 
to quit the two capitals of that empire. They are accused of disturbing society 
by their inordinate spirit of proselytism. . 


James P. Parke of this city, has published in two volumes 8vo. the life of 
the late Charles Brockden Brown, together with selections from the rarest of 
is printed works, from his original letters, and from his Try before un- 
published. By William Dunlap, esqr. 

The subject of this biographical memoir possessed a genius worthy of the 
care with which it was cultivated; and its efforts have procured for him a high 
and well established reputation among the admirers of that species of romance ‘of 
which Mr. Godwin’s Caleb Williams was consitered the best model. Caleb 
Williams isin fact a work of powerful talents, exhibiting a thorough knowledge 
of the human heart,—of those passions, especially, by which it is most variously 
and dreadfully agitated,—and displaying in colours, painfully glowing, the evils, 
(perhaps unavoidable) of a state of seciety, crowded in its population and far 
advanced in refinement. This is the work on which the reputation of Mr. God- 
win will rest. It will be read and admired when his Political Justice with all 
its train of supplementary essays will be forgotten, or remembered only as monu- 
ments of the extravagancies which genius without the guidance of judgment so 
often commitss Mr. Brown m some respects does not fall short of the celebra- 
ted writer whom he avowedly imitates. His acquaintance with the human 
heart was far less profound, but he knew how to excite and keep up an interest 
equally strong and of a much more agreeable nature. His style was even better 
suited than that of his model for the relation of an interesting story. The lan- 
suage of Caleb Williams is elaborately elegant, and the reader often pauses to 
admire its beauty and magnificence. The style of Arthur Mervin and Edgar 
Huntley, is plain, unadorned, and flows with uninterrupted rapidity. The peri- 
ods appear perfectly artless. The words communicate the thought so simply 
and clearly that they are not themselves particularly noticed. The reader 
seems to behold ideas rather than their symbols: the picture is so exact that it 
is not distinguished from the original. We peruse the pages of such a writer, 
as we listen to the impressive discourse of an orator of the highest class, inatten- 
tive to his person or his gestures, and unmindful even of his language, except 
as the medium through which the speaker pours the light of his mind. 

The life of Mr. Brown was not sufficiently public, brilliant or diversified to 
afford subjeet for an interesting biography. A man of letters, conscious of his 
own merit, modest and retiring, he shrunk from every species of vulgar noto- 
riety; while bis industry, prudence and domestic endearments preserved him 
from those distresses and irregularities which too often afflict and degrade men 
of literary eminence. 
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The selections in the first volume,—which, the preface informs us, were 
made and printed before Mr. Dunlap undertook the compilation,—are injudicious. 
But the original letters and pieces contained in the second volume are excellent. 
Of these, the memoirs of Carwin the Biloquist, and of Stephen Calvert, are the 
best; and if the author had lived to complete them, would no doubt have been 
equal to any of his former productions. The work we understand is published 
for the benefit of his widow and children. 


John Binns of Philadelphia, proposes to publish a splendid edition of the 
DECLARATION of INDEPENDENCE, to be embellished with medallion portraits of 
those patriots who were most conspicuous in preparing and passing that glorious 
national act. Fae similes of all the signatures to it, faithfully copied from the 
original, will be given. The paper, types and ink will be manufactured on pur- 
pose for this publication, and the designs and engravings will be executed by the 
best artists. The whole work, it is believed, will exhibit a favourable specimen 
of the improved state of the fine arts in this country. 
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From late British publications. 


THE second livraison of the splendid French work on Egypt has made its 
appearance, and is principaliy devoted to the remains of ancient Thebes. Many 
of the plates measure six feet. Among other remarkable objects, the eelebrated 
colossal figure of Memnon, which was said to emit an harmonious sound at the 
rising of the sun, still exists in the plain of Thebes. It is remarkable that the 
French artists attest that they heard similar sounds at sun-rise in another place 
covered with blocks of granite Is it possible that the rapid change in the tem- 
perature of the air can, by its action upon the stone, produce this effect? In the 
palace and tomb of Osymandyas is still sianding one of the largest and most 
beautiful colossal figures of rose-coloured granite, which must weigh upwards of 
two millions of pounds, and have been brought thither from a quarry two hun- 
dred miles distant. The palace of the Propylea, as it is termed, contains a hall 
supported by columns, the dimensions of which may afford some idea of the pro- 
digious magnitude of these remains. It is fifty fathomsin length, and twenty-five 
in breadth; one hundred and thirty-four pillars, each sixty-five feet high, support 
the roof, which is composed ot immense blocks of stone. The whole church of 
Notre Dame, at Paris, would stand in it. ‘* We can scarcely express,” say the 
writers, “the disagreeable impression made on us by the first works of Greciar 
architecture that we saw, after a residence of eight months among these antiqui- 
tues. The elegant Corinthian columns appeared slender, and without solidity; 
and their rich capitals an unmeaning decoration. It required some time betore 
we could recover our former taste. Grecian architecture possesses the utmost 
elegance and beauty of proportion; the ancient Egyptian a noble simplicity, not 
destitute of elegance, and a grandeur that elevates the mind.” This work opens 
a new world, a boundless field for inquiries concerning ancient history, commerce, 
literature, and science. Much that modern writers have hitherto only conjec- 
tured, relative to the ancient intereourse of nations, and the higher degrce of 
their culture, is here reduced to certainty. 





A translation has been published, in London, ‘within the present year, of the 
History of the Life of the Squire Marcos de Obregon, by Vincent Espinel. This 
writer lived during the most flourishing period of the Spanish monarehy; and he 
is supposed to have given in this work, under a fictitious name and ttle, a detail 
of the principal events of his own adventurous and variegated life. “The work 
does not possess that interest which strongly rivets the attention of the reader; 
but it contains abundance of pleasant, prudential, and humorous observations, 
characteristic of the old Spanish romance, with many curious anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the manners of the age in which it was written—The following extract 
is a favorable specimen, and may enable our readers in some measure to judge 
tor themselves. 
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“Young girls are joyous of heart, and merry in society; they run about 
frisking like hinds, while their old husbands are er eeping along with their gouty 
feet. ‘a hare is not so much persecuted by greyhounds, as the young wife of an 
old man by other men. Neither is there a young man in the place, but what 
calls her cousin, nor an oid tale-bearing woman that is not of her acquaintance. 
She goes to all the churches round about, either to get away from her husband, 
or, as a pretence for visiting one or other of her gossips. If the husband is poor, 
she complains of his stinginess; if rich, she soon takes care to leave him nothing 
but what grows upon his forehead. God preserve my understanding! I am very 
well asa single man, and know how to manage my self in a state of solitude. 1 
do not wish therefore to disturb the remainder of my life with new cares or vain 
counsels.” The doctor was ready to burst with laughter at all this, while his 
wife was thinking of the reply she had to make. At last she said with great in- 
genuity and good- humour: “ One learns something new every day; it is a good 
thing to live, in order to study different characters. You are the first old man f 
ever saw or heard of, that refused to marry a young girl. They are fond ofnew 
blood to warm their old We make old trees young by grafting them. ‘That 
plants may not be frost bitten, we cover them up. ‘The palm-tree will not bear 
fruit unless her companion grows near her. Melancholy and desperation are 
the friends of solitude. All rational animals, and even brutes, are friends to so- 
viety. I hope you are not like that brutal philosopher, who, on being asked 
what was the proper age to merry, answered: ‘ When a man is young, it is too 
early; when old, too late. ” 


* Harold, the Dauntless,” a peem, in four cantos, by the author of the 
“Bridal of Triermain,” is in the press. 
Mrs. Opie’s novel, called * Valentine’s Eve,” is nearly ready for publication. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


M. Carey has published, Patience and Perseverance, a novel, by Mrs. Hoff- 
land. 2 vols. $2. 

Mawe’s Travels in Brazil. 

The Heart and the Faney;—Paired, not Matched;—and Varieties of Life. 


Wells & Lilly, Boston, have in press, vol. 2 of Allison’s Sermons;—and 
Rhoda, by the author of Things by their Right Names. 

Wf. Thomas has in press, The History of the Life of the Squire Marcos De 
Obregon, inscribed tothe most iilustrious Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, Don 
Bernardo De Sandoval and Rojas, the protector of virtue and father of the poor. 
By Vincent Espinel, master of arts, and chaplain Of our lord the king, in the 
royal hospital of the city of Ronda. Translated into English from the Madrid 
edition of 1618; by Major Algernon Langton, 6lst regiment. 

M. Carey has in the press, and nearly ready for publication, “ Letters to 
the Directors of the Banks of the City of Philadelphia, on the pernicious conse- 
quences of the prevailing system of Reducing the Amount of Bills Discounted, 
and on the impropriety of banks holding Immoderate Quantities of Publie Stock, 
when they are unable to discount the most unexceptionabie promissory notes.’ 


LITERARY NOT.CE 


M. Carey respectfully informs the friends of literature, that he has, for a 
considerable time past, employed his leisure hours in collecting materials for a 
History of the Religious Persecutions of the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries, which 
he hopes to be able to publish in two oetavo volumes within one year. 

Any documents, tending to elucidate this important portion of the history of 
human folly and wickedness, left with Messrs. Wells and Lilly, Boston, Messrs. 
Van Winkle and Wiley, New York, Mr. Fielding Lucas, Baltimore, or Messrs. 
Fitzwhylson and Potter, Richmond, will be gratefully received. 





